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PRUFAOE 



One of the questions on the Agenda of the Third Session of 
the International Labour Conference, to be held need October at 
Geneva, is that of the application to agriculture of the Washington 
decisions on restriction of the hours of worTc. This problem has 
given rise to heated controversies. One State at least has asTced 
that it be withdrawn from the agenda of the Conference. These 
discussions increase the need for a close and dispassionate 
consideration of the facts. 

In some countries attempts been already have made to limit 
the hours of labour either by means of collective agreements or 
by law. In certain of these eases the standard worTting weeTc 
has been tahen as the basis of wages. One country, Czecho-SlovaMa, 
has limited the hours of labour in agriculture by law to eight 
per day. 

Particular interest attaches to the first results of the application 
of this Act. Scientific investigation of these results is the more 
necessary, seeing that in Czecho-SlovaMa 4tself much discussion 
has taTcen place, since the passing of the Act in January 1919, 
as to its positive effects. ^ Some critics have argued that its 
influence has been injurious, but defenders of the Act have also- 
not been wanting. 

In view of these controversies, the Minister for Social Welfare , 
in the Republic of Czecho-SlovaMa thought it necessary to institute 
an enquiry. In a letter dated 19 November 1920, he informed 
the International Labour Offic^that this enquiry into the applica- 
tion of the 8-hour day to agriculture would talce place orally at 
Prague on 9 December, and invited the Office to send a representa- 
tive to the enquiry. The Office accepted this invitation, and Mr. 
Pardo, a member of its staff, was present at the enquiry. Subse- 
quently he studied the worMng of the Act on the spot, visiting 
several agricultural estates, and collecting the evidence of 
representatives of landowners, agricultural .workers, and the 
Government. 
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This Report embodies the results of his investigations. It 
contains a detailed examination of the methods used for applying 
the Adt, describes its results, and discusses the social and economic 
changes to which it has up to now given rise. The sole aim of 
the Report is to give the facts as accurately as possible, and to 
facilitate the formation of opinion on this first experiment in 
the legal restriction of hours of worlt in agricultural occupations: 



->^ 
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THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY ACT 

AND ITS APPLICATION TO AGRICULTURE 

IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 



INTEODUCTION 

This Eeport is based chiefly on documents supplied by 
the Czecho-Slovak Ministry of Social Welfare, and in part on the 
Eeport of an inquiry held at Prague on December 9 and 
on ,the results of personal investigation in Czecho-Slovakia. 

The documents supplied by the Ministry of Social Welfare 
include several memoranda compiled in the Ministry itself 
on the application of the Eight-Hour Day Act to agriculture, 
as well as the replies to a questionnaire sent by the Mini,, try 
to various agricultural associations and institutions and to 
the public authorities which supervise the application of 
the Act. 

The inquiry of December 9 took the form of a meeting 
attended by representatives of employers' and workers' 
organisations, Government officials, and representatives of 
independent local labour organisations. A discussion took 
place on a number of questions prepared by the Ministry 
of Social Welfare. This Ministry arranged for the taking 
of shorthand notes of the speeches, and for the drawing up of 
a report of the meeting. 

The personal investigation included two stages. In the 
fii-st place a series of conferences was held with representatives 
of the Agricultural Workers' Trade Union and of the 
associations of the large landowners of the country {'), as well 
as with several officials of the Ministry of Social Welfare 
(Mr. Sousek, Departmental Chief) and of the Ministry of 
Agriculture (Mr. Paderka, Under-Secretary of Statie, and 
Mr^ Krtek, Departmental Chief). Secondly, visits were made 
to several large estates in the district north of Prague, 
especially Liban and Dobrovice, where sugar beet is cultivated 
on a large scale and agricultural and industrial undertakings 
are combined. 



(1) The Union of Czech Landowners and the Union of German Large- 
scale Landowners. 



Various other publications have also been ^consulted, 
including the Statistieql HandbQoJc of thp Czecho- Slovak Bepublic 
(Prague, 1920), a pamphlet on the agrarian question entitled 
The Lnifid Question by .T. Mare]r (Prague, ^.920), and ^ small 
volume called The Czecho-Slovak Bepublic : its Economic, 
Industrial, and Gulti^ral Besources by Pr. Pokorny and P. 
Selver (Prague, 1920). A special momorandum on the 
application of the Eight-Hour Day Act was submitted by 
Mr. Ledebur, the representative of the Verband deutscher 
Grossgrundbesitzer, and another on the same subject by Mr. 
Krtek, Departmental Chief in the Ministry of Agriculture. 



I 

HISTORY OF THE AGT 



The Eight-Hour Day Act was promulgated on 19 December 
1918 ; it applies to agriculture as well as to other induf tries. 
In discussing the reasons which induced Czecho-Slovakia 
to adopt this measure before any other European nation, and to 
apply it to agiiculture, we do not propose to attempt a complete 
statement of the special circtimstances which led to the passing 
of the Act ; we must, however, point out that some part was 
undoubtedly played by political considerations. The 
Eevolution by which Czecho-SlovaMa became an independent 
State broke out on 28 October 1918. The first task of the 
new Government was to secure national unity, and for this 
purpose it was necessary above all to win the adherence of 
the agricultural and industrial workers, without whose support 
the new State would have been in danger of collapsing. At 
the beginning of November, therefore, the Cabinet decided 
to satisfy one of the oldest claims of the workers by laying an 
Eight-Hour Day BUI before Parliament. 

Even in its original form the Bill contemplated the appli- 
cation of the 8-hour day principle to agriculture. Its text 
was drafted during the following foi"tnight, and on ISTovember 
14 was laid before the Asseinbly and announced by the 
Government to be urgent business. It was examined by 
a Parliamentary Committee, which issued a report on 16 
December 1918. The following passage in this report, 
discussing the application of the Bill to agriculture, merits 
quotation : 

It is more difficult to settle the question of working hours in the case 
of agriculture. The employers' representatives have definitely declared in 
favour of the 8-hour day. Both employers and workers, however, 
emphasise the difficulties which arise in agriculture owing to natural 
conditions. Diversity of circumstances and the peculiar qualities of 
various soUs affect the question. Both sides, therefore, asked that the Bill 
should take account of these conditions. At harvest time it is necessary 
to take advantage of fine weather, if the crop is not to be damaged, or, 
indeed, lost. In this case provision is made for overtime. On smafi farms 
certain operations, such as feeding cattle and milking cows, must necessarily 
be done on Sunday by the same person who does them during the week. 
In the course of the discussion it became clear that it would be necessary 
to make a distraction between regular work and seasonal work, the latter 
dependent on natural conditions. Another fact which emerged was the 
desirability of classifying apart such work as is carried on inside the house 
and has to be done by an indoor staff. 



The Bill was accepted after a short discussion. In the 
course of this discussion the Eeporter remarked: "I wish to 
point out that the representatives of agriculture definitely 
stated in Committee that they wished the Act to cover 
agriculture, fearing that otherwise the agricultural labourer 
would migrate to the towns. We can only welcome this 
statement. It is our best proof that the Eight-Hour Day Act 
can d,lso be made to apply to agriculture." 

In order to illustrate the progess m-ade by the 8-hour day 
principle it will not be out of place to recall the words of 
Professor Masaryk, now President of the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic, in 1900. He wrote: "In agriculture, where work 
is dependent on the seasons and work all day and sometimes 
all night is called for, nobody dreams of asking for an 8-hour 
day (2). " Yet in 1918, the application of the 8-hour day 
to agriculture was not only acceptable to, but actually being 
demanded by employers' representatives. 

On 11 January 1919 the Ministry of Social Welfare issued 
a Decree, and on 21 March 1919 a circular, embodying 
regulations for putting the Act into operation. 



(2) Prof. T. G. Masaryk, Osm hodin prace (The 8-liour Day), Prague, 
1900; p. 16. 



II 

PROVISIONS OF THE ACT 

The principal provisions of the Act applicable to 
agriculture are the following. 

Section 1, Clause 4, lays down that the provisions of 
Clause 1 ("the number of actual working hours shall not exceed 
8 in 24 hours, or 48 in the week") shall also apply to persons 
"regularly employed in agricultural and forestry undertakings 
not living in the house of their employer and in receipt of a 
daily, weekly, or monthly wage." Clause 5 of the same 
Section is specially important; it runs as follows: 

"The Ministry of Social Welfare, in agreement with the 
other Ministries concerned, may allow special groups of 
industries, and in particular, transport and agricultural 
undertakings, to group the working hours in a manner 
other than that laid down in Clause 1, provided that 
the number of working hours shall not exceed 192 in a 
period of four weeks". 

By the Decree of 11 January 1919, the Ministry of Social 
Welfare included agricultural and similar industries (horticul- 
tural undertakings, etc.) in the list of undertakings which are 
allowed to take advantage of this provision. ■ 

Section 3, Clauses 1 and 2, deal with rest periods during 
working hours. It is laid down that the distribution of daily 
and weekly working hours and of rest periods during work is 
to be settled by agreement between employers and employed. 
A. quarter of an hour's rest must, however, be allowed after 
five hours of uninterrupted work. 

Section 6, which is also very important, deals with over- 
time. Clause 1 of this Section allows " two hours' overtime 
per day for a pesriod not exceeding four weeks in the year 
in the case of an interruption of work due to force majeure, or 
to accidents, or when the public interest requires it, or for 
other important reasons". Such overtime must, in the case 
of agricultural undertakings, be authorised by the authorities 
of the commune. Clause 2 allows two hours' overtime 
to be worked for similar reasons for an additional period not 
exceeding 16 weeks in the year; but agricultural employers 
must in this case obtain authorisation from the local authorities. 
Clause 3 states that these extra working hours are to be 
regarded as overtime and are to be paid for separately. 
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In no case (Section 6, Clause 4) shall overtime be worked for 
more than 20 weeks, nor shall it exceed 240 hours in the year, 
except in the case of urgent work, more especially repairs, 
or when it is a question of life or death, or in the case of work 
of public utility. This urgency work, however, may only be 
carried on for such limited period as is absolutely necessary 
on account of technical causes. TSTo official authorisation is 
required for work of this kind; when it lasts for more than 
three days, however, it has to be notified to the authorities 
of the commune mentioned in Clause 1. 

Section 7' states that special permission is not required for 
subsidiary operations, such as the feeding of animals, even 
if such operations are carried on outside ordinary working 
hours. 

Section 8 lays down a general prohibition of night work, 
(which is defined as work between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m.), 
except in the case of continuous industries, or when it is 
necessary in the public interest, or for the satisfaction of 
regular pubhc requirements. The Decree of 11 January 1919 
allows night work in horticultural undertakings for the 
destruction of nocturnal pests in the months from May to 
October, as well as for watering flowers and for transporting 
agricultural produce to the market. ]l!fight work is further 
allowed in the case of agricultural undertakings, for the 
maintenance of vineyards and orchards, the care of stable 
animals and the packing and transport of agricultural 
produce, when these operations cannot be completed during 
the day. 

Section 9, Clause 1, prohibits night work for women. 
The Ministry of Social Welfare, however, by the same Decree, 
and in virtue of Section 9, Clause 3, allowed an exception 
in the case of agricultural undertakings for the operations 
mentioned above. 

The above mentioned provisions do not apply to persons 
working in the employer's family and living in his house who 
are engaged for more than a month nor to those employed on 
personal service; farm servants and "deputatists" ('); and 
persons employed in irregular light work, such as guarding 
buildings and looking after animals. The work of such 
persons is regulated in a totally different way. Section 12 
merely lays down that they must have a rest period of 12 hours 
in the 24, eight of which must constitute an uninterrupted 
rest at night. A rest of at least half an hour must be allowed 
during the day. Exceptions to this rule are allowed for, and 



(3) For the word " deputatist " see footnotes (20) and (21), p. 16. 
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tlie distribution of working hours is left to the piersons con- 
cernied. 

The Act does not set up any special system of inspe'ction 
for agriculturfe. Labour inspectors had already been 
appointed to supervise the application of all labour legis- 
lation to industry. Theise inspectors are entrusted with the 
task of supervisirig the execution of the Eight-Hour Day 
Act in industry. No special provision is made for agriculture, 
td which most of the Acts in the industrial code do not apply. 
Section 16 merely states that the Ministry of Social Welfare 
is entrusted with the administration of the Act in agreement 
with the other Ministries. This Ministry has, however, no staff 
which could supervise the application of the Act to agriculture. 
The task of appointing a special body- of agricultural inspectors 
still remains to be carried out. In the meantime the local 
authorities are entrusted with these functions, but it is clear 
that they find it difficult to discharge them satisfactorily. 

We will now briefly Summarise the fundamental principles 
df the Act in so far as it applies to agriciilture. 

The difficulties in the way of the rigid application of the 
principle of the 8-hour dayi to agricultural enterprises were 
fully realised in drafting the Act. Every effort was, therefore, 
made to make the Act as elastic as possible and to adapt it 
to the economic, social, and climatic conditions of the country. 

The Act definitely distinguishes two classes of workers: 
day labourers, and deputatists and farm servants; the former 
alone benefit by the principle of the 8-hour day. As a matter 
of iact, it is the principle neither of the 8 -hour day nor of the 
48-hour week which is adopted, but rather that of a working 
period of 192 hours distributed over 3 period of four weeks. 
The latter is the unit on which all calculations are to be based, 
and the Act leaves the distribution of working hours within 
this period to be settled by free agreement between employers 
and workers. 

In addition, an effort has been made to be very liberal 
in the fixing of overtime. Two hours per day are allowed 
for a maximum period of 20 weeks, i.e. 240 hours in the year. 
Certain formalities are necessary to obtain permission for 
this overtime work, but, in requiring these fcirmalities, the 
Act does not in essence propose to place obstacles in the way 
of overtime, but merely to keep a check on the number of hours 
of work in industry and agriculture, and thus to accumiilate 
experience and judgement of the good or bad effects of the 
Act. It was not considered desirable that the Act should 
fix the rate of wages foj- overtime ; it was thought better to 
leave this to the free play of economic laws of supply 
and demand. 



The iipshot of the Act is that it allows the employer to 
make use of the services of an agricultural daily labourer 
for a maximum of about 2,640 hours, and of a deputatist 
or farm servant for a maximum of about 3,840 hours. 

Does the Act give satisfaction to the requirements of 
agriculture ? Are the employers and workers satisfied with 
it ? What effect has it had on agricultural production, on 
the conditions of the worker, and on the relations between 
employers and employed ? To these questions it was 
necessarj'' to find an answer, basfed on documentary evidence, 
on the inquiry undertaken by the Ministry of Social Welfare, 
and on first-hand investigation. But the effects of the Act 
cannot be made clear without some general account of the 
climate of Czecho- Slovakia, of economic and social factors 
in land ownership, and of the condition of the- agricultural 
workers. Failing this, it would be impossible to understand 
how the Act has affected production and the condition of the 
agricultural worker, or why, from the very first year of its 
application, the employers set themselves to a violent opposition 
of the Act. 



Ill 



AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 



Climate and Output 

Czecho-Slovakia is a country in which agriculture is very 
highly developed, and intensive CTiltivation prevails. This is 
especially true of certain parts, such as Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Silesia (*), where the industrialisation/ of. agriculture 
is carrieo to the highest possible degree. Intensive cultivation, 
the systematic use of machinery and fertilisers and 
agricultural education were highly developed before the war. 
This is proved by the fact that the yield of sugar beet in this 
country before the war (1912-13) was the highest in Europe, 
both per hectare and in proportion to the population, aiid 



(4) Czecho-Slovakia consists of five provinces : Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, 
Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia. Its present population is about 13^ 
mUlions. 



The following tables illustrate this point. 



^ YIELD 


IN QUINTALS PEK 


100 INHABITANTS IN 1912-13 






wheat 


rye 


barley 


oats 


potatoes 


sugar beet 


Czecho-Slovakia 


80.6 


119.8 


122.4 


120.4 


533.5 


576.9 


Germany- 


71.7 


188.3 


66.6 


149.6 


833.6 


209.9 


Italy 


168.3 


4.1 


6.8 


18.2 


51.8 


76.4 


Prance 


219.6 


32.1 


26.4 


130.9 


328.3 


152.3 


Great Britain 


34.1 


1.0 


32.9 


64.7 


161.8 


— 


Denmark 


66.1 


157.4 


216.0 


300.7 


388.6 


337.3 



, According to the 1919 returns, the arable area in that year in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia was distributed as follows : potatoes 9.2%, sugar 
beet and other commercial crops 7.5%, fodder 21.0%, cereals 62.0%, fallow 
3%,. various 7.3%. 

YIELD IN QUINTALS PEE HECTARE IN 1912-13 





wheat 


rye 


barley 


oats 


potatoes 


sugar beet 


Czecho- Slovakia 


15.7 


16.4 


18.0 


16.2 


98.8 


269.9 


Germany 


23.6 


19.1 


22.2 


21.9 


158.6 


307.4 


Italy 


12.2 


11.4 


9.4 


12.5 


61.5 


467.4 


France 


13.8 


10.8 


13.7 


13.0 


87.3 


261.0 


Great Britain 


21.3 


17.9 


19.1 


18.2 


149.7 


— 


Denmark 


33.7 


17.7 


24.7 


19.4 


175.4 


301.0 


Belgium 


25.2 


22.0 


26.1 


25.6 


216.0 


266.5 
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that the yield of potatoes was second only to that of Germany (s). 
Even on a comparison of the average absolute yield of the, 
principal crops per hectare, Czecho-Slovakia occupied a 
fairly high position in the list of European countries {^). In 
1913 only 4% of the Soil was Unproductive, while in Germany 
the percentage was 10%, in France 13%, and in the "United 
Kingdom 15%. In reality, if we allow for towns, rivers, 
roads, etc., it may be said that the whole of the soil was 
cultivated and 75% of it cultivated on the intensive system C). 

These results are all the more remarkable, as the climate 
of the country is very variable and rainy and not particulaily 
favourable to agriculture. The Statistical Handbooh, of the 
CzecJio-SlovaJc Bepublic (*) states that in 1919 there were 
188 days on which the rainfall was not less thao 0.1 mm., and 
65 days when it showed. This means that it rained or snowed 
two days out of every three. The average for 1900-1919 
was not so high (about 180 days with rain in the year). The 
temperature varies from — 11.2° to 4-31^6° centigrade, with 
an annual mean of 8.6° centigrade. 

It is clear that conditions such as these must present many 
difficulties in agricultural work in some districts. In winter 
(November to March) field work stops almost entirely ; in 
summer (April to Octobier) it is cartied on intensively, but 
even in summer the sudden changes of weather compel farmers 
to concentrate their work into periods of fine weather 
interrupted by rainy days. The crops have to be harvested 
as quickly as possible; even so they cannot always be saved. 
The potato and sugar beet crops are particularly liable to loss, 
being harvested at the approabh of winter. Their harvest 
begins as a rule about the end of Septeniber or the beginning 
of October. Even by the ehd of October there are sometimes 
heavj^ falls of snow in certain districts and the cold is 
occasionally so intense that all agricultural work has to cease. 
In spite of th'ese diifficulties, agricultural production is one of 
the chief Sdutces of wealth in thfe country, a fact which proves 
the energy and industry of the Czecho-Slovak race and their 
attachment to the soil. 

The principal agricultural products are grain, potatoes^ 
sugar beet, hops, and certaiii bther commercial crops (^). 

(5) Cf. Statistical Bcmdhook of the Czecho-Slovak Bepuhlic, I. Praeue 1920, 
p. 47, tab. VII, 12. f- > & , ' 

C6) Ct StdUsiical HcmdbOok of the Ozecho-Slovak Bepublic, I. Prague, 
1920, p. 46, VII, 10. 1' ' B ' 

(7) Cf. The Czechoslovak RepuhUe, p. si. 

(8) P. 52. . 

(9) According t6 the Czecho-Shwak BepubUc, p, 31, the arable area 
before the war was distrib-uted as follows: potatoes 15%, sugar beet, hops, 
colza etc., 12%, cereals 60%; pasture 6%; fallow 7% '" ^ ', ^ 
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The course of agricultural work is generally such that 
from November to March all work ceases except the cutting of 
wood m the forests, and work in byres and stables, where the 
regular care of cattle and draught animals continues. All other 
kinds of agricultural work are impossible, as the soil is frozen 
and covered with snow. In March the preparatory work 
begins, ploughing, sowing and so on. In July and August the 
cereal crops are harvested, in September the potato crop, and 
in October sugar beet. From May to October work is in full 
swing, and all available labour is employed; in November 
daily labourers begin to be dismissed. 

There are thus two perfectly distinct seasons of work, and, 
as will be explained below, two classes of workers corresponding 
to these two seasons. The basic provisions of the Act are 
calculated to assure different treatment to the two classes. 

Czecho-Slovakia is also a great industrial country and 
exports industrial products. Special mention must be made 
of industries for the working up of agricultural products, such 
as the beer, malt, and hop industry, and, above all, 
the sugar industry. 

Czecho-Slovakia is one of the great sugar producing and 
exporting countries. The following table shows the 
importance of the Czecho-Slovak- sugar industry {'">) : 



Germany 



Paissia 
in Europe 



Czecho- 
slovakia 



France 



United 
States 



Belgium 



Italy 



Total annual production in quintals 
22,898,504 | 15,433,421 |ll,576,639 | 7,309,030J 6,291,79lj 2,594,775J 1,893,089 

Total production in quintals per hectare of land under cultivation 



0.568 



3.530 



I 



0.12 



1.395 



0.198 



0.030 



1.326 



Total production in quintals per 10 inhabitants 
1.180 I 8.890 I 1.870 I 0.680 I 3.460 



0.09 



0.55 



The sugar produced in Czecho-Slovakia in the above- 
mentioned period was 15% of the world production of beet 
sugar and 7.5% of the world production of sugar of all kinds. 
Before the war Czecho-Slovakia exported about 50% of its 
sugar production. The importance of the Czecho-Slovak 
sugar production for Europe at the present time is, however, 
«ven greater : firstly, because Eussia has ceased to count as a 
producing country ; secondly, because Germany has become 
an importing instead of an exporting country ('') ; and 

(10) The Czecho -Slovak Bepwblic, p. 35. 

(11) In 1919-1920 Germany is believed to have produced from 7 to 7 14 
million quintals, but her home consumption is much greater than this (about 
15 million quintals in 1913). 
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thirdly, because the production of the United States is not 
easily available on account of the distance and the high 
exchange rate. 

The following table shows the production of sugar beet 
and sugar during the last seven years (") : 





Area under 


Total production 


Total production 




sugar beet 


ot sugar beet 


o£ sugar 


hectares 


quintals 


quintals 


1912-13 


247 ,356 


67 ,828 ,000 


12 ,151 ,048 


1913-14 


.229,736 


64 ,535 ,000 


10 ,083 M5 


1914-15 


264 ,205 


63 ,129 ,000 


11,232,980 


1915-16 


157 ,520 


44,990,000 


7 ,255 ,000 


1916-17 


167 ,070 


• 40 ,994 ,000 


6 ,902 ,000 


1917-18 


160,110 


26 ,994 ,000 


4 ,719 ,000 


1918-19 


154 ,940 


40 ,785 ,000 


5 ,917 ,000 



In 1919, there were in Ozecho-Slovakia 186 sugar factories^ 
of which 164 were working. In that year nearly three million 
quintals of refined sugar were exported, and it is certain that, 
if a sufficient quantity of fertilisers for the sugar beets and of 
coal for the factories were available, exports of sugar could 
easily reach three and a half or four million quintals. These 
considerations show the great importance of the Czecho- 
slovak sugar industry. 

To sum up: Czecho-Slovakia is a country in which there 
is a highly developed system of intensive agriculture; its 
agricultural production is the basis of industries of great 
importance, both for home consumption and for export. 
The climate is variable and severe. In fact, special methods are 
called for in agriculture, on account of the shortness of the 
speUs of fine weather, and the frequency with which they 
are interrupted by unfavourable atmospheric conditions. 

Land Tenure 



Czecho-Slovakia is a country of large estates. In 1896,^ 
out of 1,483,042 agricultural estates, 236 covered no less than 
2,150,684 hectares, or 27.7% of the total area of the country 
(7,760,574 hectares); while there were 1,049,457 of less than 
two hectares each, which only covered 6.49% of the area 
under cultivation (^'). 

In 1919, out of a total of 1,260,087 agricultural estates, 
971,305 consisted of three hectares or less, and 288,782 of 

(12) Op. Git, p. 36. 

(13) Cf. J. Macek, The Land Question, Prague, 1920; p. 10. 
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more than three hectares ; but these 971,305 estates only covered 
963,463 hectares together, or 25.4% of the arable land, while 
the remaining 288,782 covered the other 74.6% (i*). 

The same conditions hold good for forest lands. In 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia in 1910, 675 landowners 
owned 1,504,944 hectares of forest land, out of a total of 
2,340,990, i.e. more than 60% (i^). 

The following table illustrates the distribution of land 
among agricultural, estates in 1921 (i*) : 



Agricultural estates covering 


number 


Less than 0.5 hectares 


131 ,666 


From 0.5 — 1 hectares 


130 ,010 


1—2 


170 ,352 


2—5 


222 ,458 


5—10 


112,857 


10—20 


93 ,287 


20—50 


48 ,678 


50—100 " 


3,883 


More than 100 hectares 


4,636 



In the sugar be^t industry the process of concentrating 
agricultural estates was a very rapid one. In this industry 
cultivation is often combined with industrial work, i.e. with 
the manufacture of raw sugar or with sugar refining work. 
A large number of factories were set up by co-operative societies 
of small farmers; most of these factories, together with the 
farms, have, fallen into the hands of private individuals or 
banks. The topographical distribution of Czecho-Slovak 
estates, especially in Bohemia, is a factor of considerable 
importance. Large estates generally lie alongside of small 
or medium estates. It is very usual to find a large estate 
encircled by small propertied of one to two hectares, worked 
by the owners and their families without the assistance, of 
paid workers. Ii,i 1902, there were 709,220 agricultural 
estates in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia out of a total of 
917,826, which were worked by the owners and their families 
without other help; of 2,601,466 persons engaged in agriculture 
2,116,162 owned land or were members of the. family of a 
person owning land ("). The intensive system of cultivation 
pursued makes this arrangement an important one; it is from 



(14) Cf. 8taUsUcal Handbook, p. 44. A''II, 6. 
(16) Of. cit, p. 61, VII, 21. 

(16) Op. cit., p. 46, VII, S. 

(17) Op. cit., p. 44. 
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among these small farmers that the large landowners obtain 
the greater part of the labour which they require. The peasant 
proprietor who owns one hectare or less cannot live on the 
income from his land; he or his family take service on the 
neighbouring large property during the summer, and continue 
to cultivate their own small property in their spare time, or 
with the help of those members of the family who do not go out 
to work. Czecho-Slovakia thus has a type of small owner, 
who is at the same time a labourer, such as exists also elsewhere 
but is nowhere so numerous as in this country. Until now 
this class has been indispensable to the large landowner; the 
supply of agricultural immigrants from Slovakia, Gaiicia, etc., 
has never been sufficient, and the number of landless day- 
labourers is very small (only 121,290 in 1902). Thus all 
kinds of relations exist between large and small landowners; 
wages often take other forms than money. We propose to 
return to this subject later. Suffice it to add here that the 
daily labourers, most of whom come from Slovakia, move 
on from one estate or one district to another during the 
summer, so that they are never out of work from April to 
]!fovember. In winter they are unemployed, or engage in 
work in the forests or in industry. As the demand for labour 
is simultaneous throughout the whole country, the problem 
of obtaining labour is a difficult one for the landowners. 

A new element threatens still further to complicate 
matters. 

One of the first problems which were dealt with by the. 
Ijfational Government set up after the Revolution of October 
1918 was that of the re- distribution of land by the expropriation 
of large estates. In January 1919, a Bill for dividing up large 
estates was laid before the Assembly and became law on 
April 19 of that year. It is not necessary to discuss tte details 
of the Act ; in its broad Unes it gives the state the right of 
expropriation of large landed estates against compensation (''). 
Section 2 defines large landed estates as those legally 
constituted and belonging to a single proprietor or to co- 
proprietors, within the territory of the Eepublic, whose area 
exceeds 150 hectares of arable land (fields, meadows, gardens, 
vineyards, hop-gardens) or a total of 250 hectares of land 
of any kind. Even before the state has taken possession, 
the rights of the owner are considerably restricted. His 
right to dispose of land liable to be expropriated cannot be 
exercised without the previous consent of the authorities. 



(18) Except in the case of land belonging to subjects of ex-enemy States. 
or to the I mperial Family. Snch land is expropriated without compensation. 
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In certain cases (Section 11) the limit of estates not liable to 
expropriation may be raised to 500 hectares ; in certain 
exceptional cases it may even exceed that maximum. 
Nevertheless, Section 14 lays, down that in certain cases 
estates of an even smaller area than that defined in Section 2 
may be subject to expropriation. 

Expropriated estates are to be distributed in small parcels 
among small farmers, the servants who forhaerly worked on 
such estates, small manufacturers, and landless persons, a 
right of priority being established for men disabled in the war 
and their families, if they are desirous and capable Of managing 
a farm. In order to satisfy the most urgent requirements, 
however, the Act allows such land to be leased for short periods ; 
credits may be granted to the land-holders for the purchase 
of seed, agricultural implements, and so forth. It is hoped 
that possibly 1,300,000 hectares, or about 26% of the total 
cultivated area of the country (not including Slovakia), may 
be expropriated. 

The Act set up a special independent office for the 
distribution of expropriated land. This office was directly 
responsible to the 'Cabinet, and had powers which were in 
some respects similar to judicial powers. The office set to 
work at once with great prudence and circumspection. There 
are no exact figures of the amount of land which has been 
expropriated and leased (^'), but it is thought that the total 
area at the end of 1920 was not more than 200,000 hectares, 
or about one-sixth of the total area liable to be seized. Yet 
it is obvious that, although the authorities are purposely 
proceeding slowly in distributing land, this Act must by its 
very existence influence the supply of labour and the 
psychology of the agricultural worker. Even if, as has been 
stated, there are many cases where workers have returned 
the land leased out to' them to the state after working 
it for only a year, nevertheless the Act tends to raise the 
claims put forward by workers when collective agreemetns 
are being discussed. It is possible that its influence also tends 
to cut down labour, as workers may by their own will or by 
force of circumstances be held back from the labour market. 
This influence is perceptible both in the case of day labourers 
and in the case of the smaller landowners. The Jand owners 
undoubtedly complain that the law complicates the situation, 
but it was not possible to ascertain how far their objections 

(19) According to information published in the Bulletin of the Ministry 
of Agriculture of 1 January 1921, 60,000 a/rpents of arable land and extensive 
tracts of grazing land have been distributed to small holders (an arpent=. 
0.5754 hectares). ^_ _ 
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were justified. It is also probable that tMs Act may have 
exercised, an unfavourable influence on agricultural output, 
as it has placed all land owners in a position of uncertainty 
and has limited their property rights. But this influence is 
only transitory and should disappear as soon as the Act has 
.been completely put into force. 



Classes of workers 

We have already pointed out that the law makes a 
fundamental distinction between two classes of workers. 
These two classes correspond to the two agricultural seasons ; 
they are labourers paid by the day and deputatists paid by 
the month or by the, year. There is a third class of farm 
servants, but from the point of view of legislation, wages, 
working hours and living conditions, this class is almost 
complet;ely merged in that of the deputatists (^°). 

The distinction between day labourers and " deputatists " 
is a. fundamental one for estimating the scope of the Act under 
consideration. The deputatists {'^^) form the nucleus of 
the p^rmaneuu agricultural workers on large and medium- 
sized estates. They are the permanent employees who 
work all the year round and remain when the sea,-,onal 
workers have been discharged. The day labourers, on the 
other hand, are shifting and temporary employees who work 
from March and April to October and November. Thug 
on a large estate the number of hands is doubled or trebled 
at the beginning of April and reduced again in November 
to the permanent staff. For example, on the estate of Mr. 
Bloch at Liban, there are about 100 workers from December 
to April and about 200 from April to November. On the 
Thurn and Taxis estate at Dobrovice the proportion is 300 
to 1,200, and so on in other cases. It is true that there are 
some day labourers who are in permanent employ throughout 
the year ; but this is more or less exceptional. On the other 
hand, no deputatists can be engaged temporarily. The 
main difference between the two classes is that while deputatists 
are lodged by the landowner and paid by the month or the 
year in cash and in kind, day labourers, on the other hand, 
are paid by the day or by the job, and as a general rule, in 



(20) The difference is that farm servants are as a general rule tmrnarried. 
They are therefore lodged and boarded by theemployer. The "deputatist" 
is generally married ; he is lodged by the proprietor, but only receives a part 
of his board from him. 

(21) So-called because they receive a deputat, i. e. payment in kind. 
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money only {^^). They have to find their own lodging. 
As arnle, they live in their own houses if they are peasant 
proprietors j or in the neighbouring village if they are 
immigrants. Further, there is some difference between the 
kinds of work done by each class, though this distinction is not 
a very definite one. As a general rule, the current work 
of the farm, such as the care of cattle, milking of cows and 
transport operations, is carried out by the deputatists and 
farm servants, while seasonal work in the fields, such as sowing, 
harrowing, weeding, and potato and sugar beet cultivation 
up to the time of the harvest, is for the most part done by 
day labourers. 

The relative numbers of deputatists, farm servants, and 
day labourers at the present time are not exactly known. 
According to the Statistical Handf^ook (^^) the total number 
of servants {farm servants and deputatists,) in Bohemia, Moravia 
and Silesia in 1902 was 332,461, while the number of day 
labourers was 121,290. In 1910, the figures were 557,456 
and 217,149 respectively,!!^. 26 % and 10 % of the total population 
engaged in agriculture (2,142,601). 

The educational standard of the peasant population of 
Czecho-Slovakia is high ; according to statistics issued by 
the Ministry of National Defence (^*), the percentage of 
illiteracy in the army was only 2^4 (among the Czech and 
German population, the percentage is under 1). 



(22) Since the war, day labourers have also demanded to be partly 
paid in kind. This is the result of difficulties in the food supply and the 
high and continually changing prices of foodstuffs. 

(23) Pp. 19 and 44. 

(24) Trihuna, U May 1921. 



IV 
TRADE UNIONS AND COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 



Agricultural workers of aU kinds are organised in trade 
unions, which in their turn are grouped in several national 
federations; the most important of these, the Federation of 
Agricultural and Forestry Workers, has its offices at Prague 
and forms part of the Confederation of Ozecho-Slovak Trade 
Unions, which adheres to the Social Democratic party. This 
Federation only began to develop after the war, but then 
did so with immense rapidity. In 1918 it had only 439 
members ; on 31 December 1919 it already had 179,650, an 
increase of 40,822 per cent. (^S), and at the end of 1920, the 
secretary of the Federation stated that there were nearly 
300,000 (^^) members. Again, in 1918 the Union was almost 
funds; on 31 December 1919 the total amountof subscriptions 
without received had amounted to 3,510,996 crowns, and the 
funds in hand were 762,443 crowns. The Federation took the 
first place among the trade unions of the country as regards 
the number of its members and the fourth as regards funds. 
A noticeable feature of this organisation is the large number 
of women members ; it is they who have swelled the 
membership, for whereas in 1918 the Federation only included 
130 women members, forming 29.6 per cent, of the total, in 
1919 the number of women members was 95,766, or 53 per 
cent, of the total. As regards classes of persons who make up 
the membership of the Federation, two-fifths of the members 
were deputatists, two-fifths day labourers, and the remaininig 
one-fifth farm servants (^^). 



(25) It must, however, be pointed out that the Statistical Eandbooh of 
the Czechoslovak Bepublic gives the number of organised agricultural workers 
in 1919 as 90,000 only. The great difference between the two figures is 
probably due to the fact that the figures in the Handbook are based on earlier 
information, whereas the figures given above are taken from the very 
complete report on trade unions published in 1919 by the Federation of 
Trade Unions in its Eeview, Odiorovi sdruzeni ceskoslovensM, Nos. 23 and 
24, which appeared in January 1921. 

(26) The exact number was 257,864 (Congress of the Federation, March 
1921). 

(27) Figures supplied by the secretary of the Federation. 
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The total number of Federation members is thus still. 
far below the total number of persons employed, who, as 
already stated, were about 775,000 in 1910. Of the other 
agricultural organisations the largest and most influential are : 

(1) the- Federation of Agricultural Workers' Traae Unions 
(National Socialists). 

(2) the Agricultural Workers' Unions; these belong to the 
People's Party (Catholic). 

There are no exact figures available for these two organisa- 
tions; it would seem, however, that 75% of the agricultural 
workers are organised. The extraordinary rapidity with 
which the organisation of agricultural workers in Czecho- 
slovakia has taken place is a very significant indication of the 
unrest which has prevailed among the working classes during 
1919. This unrest was particularly violent among agricultural 
workers, who had been unwilling or unable to organise 
themselves before the war and who were subject to much 
worse economic conditions than industrial workers. All the 
trade unions show a very noticeable increase in membership 
during 1919, and considerable improvements in organisation ; 
but the progress which they made, great as it is, is not 
comparable with that which took place among agricultural 
^workers. It is probable that the Bight-Hour Day Act and the 
new Act on agrarian reform have exercised^a favourable influence 
on the trade union movement among the agricultural workers ^ 
though it is difficult to estimate its exact extent. 

The formation of these powerful workers' organisations 
had in its turn an important effect on the relations between 
employers and workers. It put an end to the period of 
individual contracts and ushered in the phase of district and 
of national collective agreements. The Statistical Handbook 
does not record a single collective agreement in agriculture in 
1912; for it is at least doubtful whe^ther the single collective 
agreement referring to the production of raw materials which 
is mentioned on page 65 can refer to this branch of national 
production. But by April 1920 delegates of employers' and 
workers' organisations in Bohemia were conferring in the 
presence of representatives of the Chief District Labour Bureau 
and agreed on " General Principles " for the " regulation of 
labour and wage conditions for farm servants and agx'icultural 
workers in Bohemia for the year 1920. " Other conferences 
with similar objects took place, in Moravia, Silesia, and 
Slovakia, and, in every large district, the Auxiliary Council for 
Agricultural Affairs, which is a part of the District Labour 
Bureau, now takes the initiative in calling conferences to 
conclude such types of agreements. 
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The " General Principles " referred to above take the form 
of a draft collective agreement, which shall serve as a model 
for drawing iip local agreements. There is a " general section ", 
under Article 2 of which it is stated that aU organisations 
adopting the '' General Principles " undertake, on the one 
side, to use all their influence to induce employers' 
organisations to adhere loyally to these principles in drawing 
up their own collective contracts with their workers, and on the 
other, to take all possible steps, both by word of mouth and 
by writing, in order to induce workers to accept the principles, 
to do their work regularly, and to carry out the orders of 
employers or of their representatives. It is further laid down 
that the " General Principles " shaU provide uniform methods 
for determining wages in kind ("deputat") as between 
employers and workers, for settling questions of organisation, 
of working hours, of dismissals, and of procedure in case of 
disputes. As regards wages, the " General Principles " 
merely fix minima and maxima and leave the actual wage to 
"be determined by special agreements in each district. 

Every agricultural enterprise concludes a special collective 
agreement on the lines of the " General Principles", either 
directly with its own staff, or with the workers' organisations. 
Sometimes these contracts are signed individually by employers 
and workers, at other times by their representatives. Each 
year four or five standard collective agreements are sighed 
and some hundreds of special agreements (^^). 

The " General Principles " adopted on 14 April 1920 for 
Bohemia include the following regulations on the subject of 
depatatists : 

Payment of Wages. Wages are to be paid at the end of each 
month; the minimum monthly cash wage in mountainous 
districts or where the soil is poor is fixed at 60 crowns. for a 
farm girl, 70 for a cowherd, 80 for a stableman, and 90 for the 
worker who feeds the animals. The maximum monthly 
wage for these classes of worker is 140, 160, 170, and 180 
crowns respectively. The deputatists who are employed all 
the year round receive an extra month's pay at the end of 
the year. 

Wages in Mnd. Married deputatists receive a lodging 
consisting of at least one room of sufficient size, with the 
necessary offices. Those who have a dwelling of their own 
receive a sum in compensation, corresponding to the cost of 

(28) In 1920, 100 such agreements were signed (Beport of the Congress 
of Czecho-Slovak Agricultural Workers, March 1921.) 
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lodgings in the neighbourhood. They also receive 16 quintals 
of coal or 24 quintals of lignite, and 4 cubic metres of wood for 
fuel per year, 1* litre of milk per day, and 60 kilos of wheat, 
barley, and maize flour, or 85 kilos of these cereals in grain 
at the beginning of each month. Deputatists who are not 
allowed to keep a pig receive a kilo of butter, lard, or fat, etc., 
per month, and 80 kilos of potatoes or an equivalent quantity 
of other foodstuffs at the beginning of each month." The 
employer may, instead of providing potatoes for the 
"deputatist", give him a 10-are plot of land for a year, with 
the necessary seed, fertilisers, and tools. There are detailed 
provisions regulating wages, in kind for unmarried deputatists, 
who live alone or with their families, as well as the substitution 
of wages in kind for cash wages, and the limitations to be 
introduced on account of the rationing system in force in the 
country. 

Allowances for worMng at a distance from the worher^s 
home. An allowance is made for any work which obliges 
the workman to take his meals away from home. 

Dismissals. As a general rule a month's notice must be 
given on either side from the 1st or 15th of every month. 
Paragraph 3, however, lays down certain cases in which either 
employer or worker may denounce a contract without notice. 

Hours. Paragraph 4 quotes the Act of 19 December 
1918, repeating the text of Section 11, Clause 1. In the case 
of workers employed on transport, it is stated that nine out 
of twelve hours of work shall be spent in actual transport 
operations and not more than three in supplementary work 
(cleaning and feeding of animals, harnessing, putting away 
carts, etc.). In cases of urgency, the worker must agree to give 
more than nine hours to transport operations; in this case he 
wall receive 1.50 crowns additional pay per hour. Overtime 
work in byres and stables will also be paid for at the rate 
of 1.50 crowns per hour for men, and 1 crown for women. 
Best periods during the day are not included in the hours of 
work. Finally, it may be settled by agreement between 
employers and workers that the hours given to actual transport 
operations may total less than nine in winter and more than 
nine in summer. 

As regard night work the"General Principles" conform to the 
provisions of the Act and Decree of 11 January 1919 of the 
Ministry of Social Welfare summarised above. A rest period 
■of eighteen uninterrupted hours must be allowed once a week. 
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This should, as a general rule, be given on Sunday ; during this 
rest period urgent work only may he done (feeding of animals, 
milking of cows, etc.). If work which is not urgent is done, 
a compensatory rest period must be allowed during the week. 
Deputatists also undertake to work in the fields on Sunday, if 
necessary; but such work will be paid for at the rate of 2 
crowns per hour for men and 1.50 crowns for women. 

~So work shall be done on 1 May or on recognised holidays. 
Church festivals are normal working days and deputatists 
undertake to do necessary] work on these days without laying 
claim to additional pay. The following are excepted : Sundays ; 
Christmas Day and the day following ; New Tear's Day; 
Easter Monday; and Whit Monday. 

Sickness and Accident Insurance. Begulations are laid 
down for sickness or accident insurance; they merely serve to 
apply current laws. One important provision is that a 
deputatist cannot be discharged on accout of an illness which 
has not lasted more than twelve weeks. 

The following provisions apply to day labourers:- 

Wages. Day labourers are ■ divided j into three classes: 

(a) adults and robust '^youths ; 

(&) youths over 716 years of age; women and robust 
young girls; 

(c) boys under 16 years of age and less robust young 
girls. 
Wages are paid by the hour. The minimum wage on estates 
of a certain size is 1 crown for class (a), 0.75 crowns for class 
(6), and 0.60 crowns for class (c). The maximum wage on 
smaller estates (where vegetables or sugar beet are cultivated 
on the intensive system) is 2 crowns for class (a), 1.60 crowns 
for class (&), and 1.20 crowns for class (c). There are special 
provisions for adjusting these wages to local conditions and for 
bonuses on urgency work. 

Hours. The basis is given by the provisions of the Act of 19 
December 1918, and of the Decree of 11 January 1919. The 
employer arranges working hours according to requirements 
and weather conditions. The normal hourly wage is paid 
for the first ten hours. After that an extra 50% is paid. 
Work hours are reckoned from the time when the worker 
arrives at the. place where the staff collects, whether the farm 
or the fields. Pay is not allowed for journey-time to and 
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from the worker's home, unless the distance exceeds two 
kilometres ; should it do so, time spent on one journey is 
reckoned to be work-time. As regards public holidays the 
same provisions apply as in the case of deputatists, and the 
day labourer undertakes to do urgency work on Sundays. 
Sunday work is paid at double rates. 

Piece worJc. All agricultural operations shall be paid for 
as piece work ' if both sides benefit by this arrangement. 
This applies more especially to the cultivation of hops and 
sugar beet. The " General Principles " merely lay down 
that the agreement shall be made in such a way that a worker 
of average capacity can earn more than a standard time- 
wage. 

Wages in Mnd. When a worker has remained thoughout 
the year with the same employer, and has worked for him 
during the harvest, his employer shall lease to him, gratis, 
a lO-are plot. Similar grants may be made to other 
members of his family, but the total area allowed to one family 
shall not exceed 20 ares. Further provisions fix the allowances 
to be made to workers in .lieu of land and their limits. 

Provisions for sickness and accident insurance follow 
those laid down for " deputatists ". Finally, there are 
provisions referring to unmarried farm servants. 

These " General Principles " have also been the basis for 
a number of special collective agrements between landowners 
and workers {^^). There exist contracts applying jointly 
to labourers and deputatists ; in other cases each of these 
classes draws up its own agreement. A study of these contracts 
shows that in most cases they repeat the provisions of the 
" General Principles ". There are often special clauses 
guaranteeing the workers unrestricted rights of forming 
trade unions and protecting their representatives in the 
execution of their duties. 

In many cases the wages of day labourers are slightly 
above the maximum fixed by the " General Principles ". 
They hardly ever fall below it. Other contracts fix piece- 
work rates for the cultivation of certain crops, e. g. sugar 
beet. These special contracts exhibit an increasing tendency 
to adopt piece-work payment. 

Part payment of wages in kind to day labourers is also 

(29) In 1919, about 1,600 collective agreements were adopted througli 
the instrumentality of tlie Czecho- Slovak Federation of Agricultural 
Workers. 
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frequently laid down. Hours of work are mostly fixed by 
faithful adherence to the provisions contained in the " General 
Principles ", though some agreements lay down that the 
working hours of " deputatists " shall be decreased during 
the three winter months and increased during the three summer 
months, by an hour. Generally speaking, the special 
agreements follow the lines laid down by the " General 
Principles ", and this applies particularly to the hours of work. 
According to a statement in Fravo Iddu of 28 January, the 
1920 " General Principles " were renewed to run for the year 
1921, without changes as regards hours of work. The new 
" General Principles " only differ from those of 1920 in 
introducing an additional wage, ta the form of a grant for the 
purchase of clothing. 



V 
WORKING OF THE ACT 



We must now revert to the Act. It was immediately put 
iuto operation both in industry and agriculture. From the 
outset the interpretation of certain clauses became a subject 
of dispute. On 21 March 1919 the Ministry of Social Welfare 
issued a circular to all administrative authorities, further 
defining the purport of the Act and indicating certain lines 
of settlement for disputes. 

The effect of the Act has, however, been very different in the 
two branches of the national economy. In industry its 
application gave rise to no serious disputes, either on the 
part of the workers or of the employers. ]S"either side is at all 
inclined to ask for its suspension or abrogation, and, except 
for some modifications of detail. Government, workers, and 
employers are agreed in substantially maintaining it. Factory 
inspectors have found the Act everywhere strictly observed. 
Czecho-Slovakian industry has quickly adjusted itself to the 
new order, in spite of the considerable changes required in the 
regulation of employment. The industrial workers were 
excellently organised on trade union lines before the war, 
and this doubtless made agreements between them and the 
employers an easier matter. Nor does it appear that the Act. 
has had an unfavourable effect on industrial production, or 
placed Czecho-Slovakian industry in an inferior position on 
the world market as compared with other countries, a fact 
which should not he forgotten. Czecho- Slovakia is a great 
industrial country, with an industrial output so large as to 
permit of 70 per cent, of exports. No observer can have failed 
to notice the immensely rapid recovery of Czecho-Slovakian 
industry after the war. Every industry is in full swing. 
There is comparatively little unemployment and exports 
have risen almost to the pre-war level. Consequently, it is 
reasonable to claim that the Eight-Hour Day Act 
has been proved practicable in the sphere of industrial 
manufacture. Employers are now accustomed to it, and 
output has recovered without having had to undergo unduly 
violent fluctuations. 

In agriculture the position is different. Here there are two 
distinct stages to be distinguished. The first stage covers. 
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the whole of the year 1919. As soon as the Act was 
applied, in the summer of 1919, violent disputes 
■arose between employers and workers. These are 
reflected in the memoranda of the agricultural organisations, 
in the reports of the public authorities entrusted with the 
execution of the Act, in the numerous complaints of employers' 
•organisations, and, finally, in the enquiry of 9 December (^"). 
It would appear that the disturbance caused in the agricultural 
industry was too violent and the transition from prevailing 
conditions to those set up by the Act too sudden. Though 
no exact statistics are available as to the hours worked in 
agriculture before the war, it is an acknowledged fact that the 
•average working day of an agricultural day labourer was 
twelve hours, but might be fourteen or even sixteen during 
the summer; in 1918 it was mostly ten hours. The extra pay 
for overtime work was also at an extremely low rate; for 
instance, in 1918 it was about 10% more than the standard 
rate (^^). Other factors were, firstly, the post-war psychology of 
the working classes — and here we must remember the enor mous 
progress in 1919 of the trade union movement among agricultural 
workers; secondly, the effect of the new Act on land tenure 
which had recently passed the B'ational Assembly ; thirdly, the 
difficulties of the food supply and all the other movements 
which disturbed events in the course of this year. If, on the 
other hand, the great advantages the Act conferred upon the 
agricultural workers are taken into consideration, it is easy to 
understand the numerous and serious disputes which arose 
when the Act came to be applied. Some memoranda, which 
are summarised below^(^^), and certain statements from the 
workers, show that in the summer of 1919 employers and 
workers in many places were unable to come to an agreement 
on hours, wages, and other topics. No collective agreements 
had yet been made. Employers were hemmed in, on the one 
hand by the maximum prices fixed by the Government for 
agricultural produce, and on the other by the rise of wages, 
and found the Act an insupportable burden. Their special 
objections were directed against the obligation to pay for all 
work after the eighth hour as overtime. The workers, on their 



(30) See below, p. 35. 

(31) A contract, dated 11 February 1918, concluded bytbe management 
of the Lowenstein estate, which, was submitted for our inspection, contained 
the following clause (Art. 2) : " The working day is ten hours ; in cases of 
urgency, on the demand of the landlord or of lus representative, workers 
shall work more than ten hours. Workers of the first class shall receive 
50 hellers per hour overtime pay, and workers of the second and third 
class 40 hellers per hour." 

(32) See p. 28. 
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side, had the law behind them and were, moreover, themselves 
hardly pressed by the high cost of living. Eelying on their 
rapidly growing trade union organisation, they were less 
accommodating than they had been, claimed that the very 
letter of the law should be applied, constantly refused to work 
more than the eight hours a day, and demanded very high 
wages for overtime. The result was a series of disputes and 
strikes. These disputes and strikes are referred to in an official 
communication from the Ministry of Social Welfare in Czecho- 
slovakia to the International Labour Office, but at the same 
time it is stated that exact information is not to hand (^'). 

Nevertheless, agricultural operations were for the most 
part carried through in spite of these difficulties and the 
harvests were got in; some crops, unfortunately, were sacrificed, 
for the sugar-beet crop, which is lifted the latest of all, could 
not be got in in time, and part remained in the ground. We 
refer to this incident below. Here we need only note that many 
persons accused the Act of having caused the bad harvest. 

The failure of the beet crop was made the basis of a violent 
campaign against the Act in 1920. Then the situation was 
changed by the introduction of an important new factor, 
namely, by the drafting of those " General Principles" discussed 
in a previous part of this article. A new state of affairs was 
brought about, in which Act and agreements reacted on one 
another and modified each other. This state of affairs was 
a compromise between the old and the ne,w, between worker 
and employer. 

The effects were favourable. Disputes were rarer in 1920, 
work, generally speaking, was normal and continuous ; 
weather conditions were also more favourable, supplies of 
fertilisers more abundant, and the available labour more 
adequate. But the opposition to the Act did not disappear. 
Fresh complaints arose ; it was stated that it could never be 
carried out, that it hindered production, that, even with the 
modifications introduced by the collective agreements system, 
it failed to allow a proper use to be made of available labour, 
that it raised the prices of agricultural produce, and so on. 
Employers' organisations are preparing a fresh campaign 
against the Act, both in their own country and abroad. 



(33) A report of the Federation of Trade Unions of Czecho-Slovakia 
states that in 1919 there were 83 strikes among agricultural workers. 
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VI 
FIRST ENQUIRY 



The Ministry of Social Welfare took alarm, and, with 
a Yiew to judging whether the complaints were well founded, 
decided to conduct an enquiry. A Circular dated 10 Septem- 
ber 1920 (^*), requesting a description of the position brought 
about by the working of the Act, was issued to the 
principal agricultural associations, to employers' and workers' 
organisations, and to the administrative authorities entrusted 
with carrying out the Act. By the end of October a 
considera,ble number of rephes had been received by the 
Ministry. ISTine were communicated to us by the Ministry of 
Social Welfare, the following summaries of which are, in our 
judgment, indispensable for the reader's information. 



Memoranda by Administeative Atjxhorities 
AND Agricultural Assooiations 

(1) Municipal Council of Znojmo (22 October 1920). 

The enquiry showed that the 8-hour day was not always 
observed on large estates, or in t}he case of urgency work. 
Employers have to offer premiums in kind in order to induce 
the workers to do overtime. Local landowners ask that the 
Act shall allow exceptions in the case of urgent agricultural 
operations. 

(2) The Head of the Administrative District of Ledec 
(22 October 1920). 

The Act is diEficult to apply, especially to summer work. 
It obliges small landowners to do without the help of day 
labourers. Collective agreements introduced a working day 
of 10 hours in summer, 8 hours in winter, and 9 for the rest of 
the year. Last year the strict observance of the Act had 
disastrous consequences, which were aggravated by bad 

(34) The text of this Circular is not available. 
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weather. There were no requests for the permission referred 
to in Section 6, Clause 1 ; both employers and workers considered 
the collective ^,greements sufficient. 

The Act doubtless improves ,the position of agricultural 
labourers. 

There appears to be a tendency on the .part of industrial 
workers to look f6r employment in the country, where 
economic conditions are now better than in the past, and 
sufficient food is available. 

The following measures would be necessary to make the 
Act practicable: (1) the district administrative authorities should 
at the beginning of each year fix the localities in which, and the 
periods during which, a longer working day would be 
sanctioned; (2) it should be clearly laid down that the time 
spent in journeying to and from work is not included in work 
hours; (3) the feedtag of animals during strikes and lock-outs 
should be obligatory. 

(3) The Federation of Agricultural and Forestry Workers 
(19 October 1920) 

The Act is a great step forward in improving the conditiors 
of the agricultural worker, who was formerly obliged to work 
fourteen and sixteen hours per day. The shortening of 
working hours cannot exercise an unfavourable influence on 
agricultural production. The workers are prepared to work 
ten hours a day and longer, especially in the. case of piece- 
work. 

The collective agreements lay down a normal working 
day of nine hours for farm servants, which in practice varies 
from eight to ten according to the time of year. It has been 
observed that since the Act was passed there has been no 
migration of agricultural workers to the towns. It is true, 
however, that this is not entirely due to the effects of the 
Act, but also to industrial causes and to food conditions in 
the towns. i 

(4) Agricultural Council, Czech Section (^^) (12 October 1920). 

The Act has had an unfavourable effect on agricultural 
production ; the potato and beetroot crops suffered most. 
There were enormous losses. The Act is forcing landowners 
to drop intensive cultivation. It has not had the effects 
which were expected of it. The morale of the workers is 
deteriorating instead of improving. It has increased the 

(35) An independent technical association consisting of representatives 
of agricultural landowners. 
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confusion, left by the war, and has failed to touch the most 
important post- war problem, the relations between workers 
and employers. It has merely intensified the greed of the 
workers to obtain material advantages by working overtime, 
and, by paying for overtime, has helped to raise wages. 

The migration of agricultural workers to the towns has 
ceased ; but this is due not to the Act but to other causes. 

The Act must be amended ; it cannot at present be repealed. 
'Eo agreement, however, has been reached as to the amendment 
which should be introduced, except on two points, firstly, 
that the Act should lay down a minimum working day, and, 
secondly, that elements which are alien to the agricultural 
industry (agitators and such persons) should be removed. 
Co-operation between employers and workers is to be desired. 
Workers must understand that the Act wiU have to be adapted 
to agricultural requirements in the pubhc interest and for 
the sake of the consumer ; if it cannot be adapted it will have 
to be repealed and replaced by another Act, which will make 
provision for more intensive work at certain times in the year. 

(5) Executive Committee of the Agricultural Couricil 
of Bohemia (13 October 1920). 

The Council proposes only to examine the application 
of the Act from the point of view of those improvement 
operations, such as irrigation, draiuage, etc., which come 
under its own supervision. The work is mostly seasonal 
(autumn and spring) and entirely dependent on weath«r 
conditions. Piece-rates are usually offered ; 6 per cent, of the 
work however, is done by labourers paid by the day. The 
work is of such a character that an operation once started has 
to be completed out of hand often on the same day. Shifts are 
impossible ; therefore the working day has to be as long as 
possible. A distinction must also be made between skilled 
and unskilled workers. 

The lowering in the standard of industry has been generally 
noticed, but it is still too early to decide' whether this is the 
effect of the Act or of more general causes, such as the war. 

Information received from local sources is to the effect 
that the Act has not affected the standard of the skilled 
worker on piece-rates. Unskilled workers, on the other hand, 
dislike piece-work and have httle capacity for sticking to an 
employer ; here the Act has doubtless exercised an unfavorable 
influence. Their output was already very small, and has been 
lowered under the influence of the Act. In work paid for by 
the day the Act has tended to decrease output both of skUled 
and unskilled men, as they spend their free hours in other 
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work which exhausts their strength. They are therefore 
inclined to spare themselves on their regular work. It is not 
only that the eight-hour output is less than the ten-hour 
output, but that a decrease of 25 per cent, in the hours of work 
actually entails a lowering of output of more than 25 per cent. 
The consequence is that overtime has to be worked ; this 
raises production costs (the Memorandum quotes several 
examples in support of its statement). 

Day labourers are paid by the hour. The working day 
is nine hours with rest-periods amounting to a total of 1 Yo 
hours per day. The Memorandum complains that the provisions 
of the Act on rest periods are lacking in precision and that 
Section 3, Clause 2, cannot be applied to improvement 
operations. No amendment of the Act would suffice to get 
rid of the grave disadvantages which are a direct consequence 
of its basic principles. Should an amendment be effected 
to exclude agricultural work from the provisions of the Act, 
such amendment should also be made to cover agricultural 
improvement operations. No other amendment would have 
any real value. 

The Memorandum states that the period of 20 weeks for 
overtime is sufficient. The principal point is that work of 
this kind should be paid for on piece-rates. Overtime is not 
regulated by the Act, though the provisions here are obscure; 
Section 1, Clause 1, on the contrary, apparently prohibits a 
working day in excess of 8 hours under all circumstances. 

If improvement operations were excluded from the operation 
of the Act, the system of piece-rate payment, at present 
unpopular among the unskilled day labourers, could be more 
easily introduced and would help both to improve relations 
between employers and employed and to raise production. 

(6) The Head of the Administration of Moravia ' 
(20 October 1920) 

The Act has until now had no great success, chiefly on 
account of the abnormal circumstances under which it has 
been applied. It is generally in force on large estates, as its 
main principles have already been embodied in the collective 
agreements. On small estates only deputatists and farm- 
hands are employed; where day labourers are employed,llt is 
very rare for the working hours to exceed 192 in four weeks. 
In certain mountainous districts, however, it has not been 
possible to apply the Act, on account of the extreme shortness 
of the working season. 

Several reasons make it very' difficult to supervise the 
application of the Act. Permission to work overtime is seldom 
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asked for and the penalties sanctioned by the Act fail tOvbe 
imposed; in the course of two years there was only one 
criminal prosecution in the proYihce. 

The Moravian authorities agree that the Act has increased 
the demand for labour and has consequently caused wages 
to rise. It is extremely difficult to disentangle precisely the 
effect of this Act from that of other influences, such as the 
Agrarian Act. These authorities further state that the Act 
has encouraged the substitution of hour-rates of payment 
for day-rates, and the spread of piece-work. The Act gives 
the worker more free time than he enjoyed before ; this is a 
great advantage to those agricultural workers who own a 
small plot of ground, and gives landless workers an oppor- 
tunity of working for other employers and thus of adding 
to their wages. 

Many persons, however, complain of the demoralising 
influence of the Act. The large landowners look on the 
Act as a great disaster, as with the labour at their disposal 
they cannot manage to complete all their operations. 
Small landowners are unable to hire any workers on account 
of the high wages demanded. Another argument put forward 
is that if the hours of work are limited, it is impossible to 
make proper use of draught animals. Where work is paid for 
on piecerates, the owners have had no. cause for complaint. 

In forestry work the situation differs according to locality. 
There are two kinds of work,, heavy work such as timber 
felling, and light work on nurseries, plantations and sowing. 
Timber felling is paid for on piece-rates and is done in winter, 
and the distance from the workers' home has been so great 
that the working day has never been more than eight hours: 
This is work of a kind which requires considerable physical 
strength; the Eight-Hour Day Act therefore applies, l^ursery 
and plantation work is done in the spring, and the enforcement 
of the Act has caused delay and loss. 

The reports of the public authorities disagree on the 
question of the migration of agricultural workers to the 
towns. Some authorities say that it has ceased; others that 
it continues, though on a smaller scale; others speak of a 
movement in the opposite direction. All, however, agree 
that^these movements are not to be put down to the Act, 
but to the stagnation of industry and the difficulties of the 
food supply in the towns. 

(7) Agricultural Council of Bohemia (German Section). 
The result of shortening work hours cannot be said to be 
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good unless output is increased, more especially in view of 
the utter confusion left by the war. 

As it is, output has been lowered, and the shortening of 
the working day is bad from every point of view. Agricultural 
conditions differ absolutely from industrial conditions. 
Agricultural work has to be carried out in the course of a 
brief season, especially in the districts within the jurisdiction 
of the German Section of the Agricultural Council. A 
minimum quantity of labour supply must be at hand. Any 
lowering of this quantity is bound to lower output. But the 
actual number of workers cannot be increased, owing to the 
difficulty of finding men, to increased production costs, and 
to the fact that an increase in the number of men employed 
would entail an increase in the number of draught animals 
and in machinery. Again, agricultural work is generally 
carried on in the open air, and therefore does not injure the 
health of the workers. It is also seasonal in character and 
does not demand intensive effort during the winter. The 
distinction which the Act makes between two classes of workers 
who have different hours of work does not correspond to the 
real exigencies of the situation. In practice it is impossible 
for some workers to leave work before the others unless 
discontent and idleness are , to be encouraged. The effects 
of the Adt, therefore, are bad. It is also certain that the 
bad harvest in 1919 was at least partly due to the reduction 
in working hours. 

The German Section of the Agricultural Council therefore 
demands that fixed agricultural working hours shall not apply 
to work carried out on the basis of agreements between 
employers and employed or of coUeciive contracts between 
agricultural workers' and employers' associations, or at least 
that at harvest time and other seasons, when work is heavy 
special arrangements may be made as to agricultural wages, 
so as to prevent shortage of labour from causing a fall in 
production. 

(8) Agricultural Council of Moravia (German Section). 

The Act has had no good results, principally because it does 
not make allowance for the difference between agricultural 
and industrial work. Agricultural work is mostly seasonal, 
and must be carried out within thei course of a few months. 
In winter, on the other hand, a great deal of the work does 
not call for an 8-hour day at all. In forestry work these 
difficulties are less acute. 

In districts where the population is well educated the 
8-hour day is not being applied ; where the population is 
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ignorant it only arouses unrest among agricultural workers. 
The Section therefore demands that the 8-hour day in 
agriculture should be removed from the agenda of the 
International Labour Conference at Geneva, or that work 
should be regulated in periods, as in Germany. 

(9) Federation of German Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies of Bohemia. 

This Federation consists for the most part of small-holders 
and landowners on a modest scale, who, as a general rule, 
collaborate in their work. Each proprietor is in a sense the 
leader of a gang, consisting of his children, servants, and 
paid workers, and he works with them. The Act is therefore 
inapplicable to most of these agricultural undertakings. 
The fixing of hours of work is bound to involve a lowering 
of production. At harvest time these proprietors and their 
workers work as much as sixteen hours a day ; in the winter 
they are able to rest. The Eight-Hour Day Act cannot 
do any good in the way of encouraging the industrial worker 
to return to the land. As long as there are fixed prices for 
agricultural produce, speculation will continue. 

The replies which we have summarised above form an 
extremely interesting body of evidence. We shall analyse 
its general bearing below. It suffices here to note that they 
include some severe criticisms of the Act. Even the 
Memoranduna of the public administration of Moravia, which 
is undoubtedly the most complete and impartial investigation 
of the application of the Act to agriculture, criticises it 
somewhat severely on the whole. Nevertheless, all these 
documents have a rather one-sided character; all, with 
one exception, express the opinions of employers' associations 
or of public authorities ; the views of the workers hardly 
appear at all. 



VII 
SECOND ENQUIRY (9 DECEMBER 1920) 



The Ministry of Social Welfare consequently decided to 
conduct a fresh, enquiry. This enquiry was to be oral and to 
hear representations from either side, both from employers' 
and from workers' associations. It was to take place in the 
presence of inspectors appointed by the district labour bureaus. 

The enquiry was to be purely consultative. There was 
no question of a decision on maintenance, repeal, or amend- 
ment of the Act, but only of its application in p:ractice, 
its defects, and general result. Data were to be collected 
from the organisations attending the conference. The first 
enquiry had been one-sided, and had been exclusively 
addressed to the authorities or to organisations wholly 
constituted of proprietors. This time the workers' views 
were also to be heard. 

The range of t^e disussion was, it is true, restricted to 
certain topics; the questionnaire (^*) was drawn up by the 
Ministry without consultation with the organisations repre- 
sented, and dealt with certain specific points only, though the 
discussion did not always restrict itself to these points. 
Possibly the time allowed for discussion, especially of the last 
points of the questionnaire, was too short; the subject was 
only touched on instead of being thoroughly discussed. 
It must also be pointed out that accurate statistics and 
detailed information on the application of the Act were almost 
entirely lacking. Thus the conference of December 9 was 
reaUy less an enquiry into the application of the Act than a 
discussion on certain points. The tone adopted by the 
speakers was invariably moderate, courteous, and free from 
bitterness. 

About thirty persons represented various agricultural 
interests. The Government representatives were the chairman, 
Mr. Sousek, Departmental Chief in the Ministry of Social 
Welfare, and Mr. Krtek, Departmental Adviser in the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

(36) See below, p. 37. 
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The following bodies were represented: 

the Agricultural Council, Czech Section, by Dr. Suchy; 

the Agricultural Council, German Section, by Mr. Zuleger; 

the Slovak Section of the Ministry of Agriculture, by Dr 
Zadina ; 

the Agricultural Association for Czecho-SlovaMa, by 
Messrs. Prokes, Capek, and Syrovy; 

the Association of Czech Agriculturalists, by Mr. Kurz; 

the Agricultural Society of Slovakia, by Mr. Matha; 

the Czecho-Slovak Sugar Manufacturers' Association, by 
Messrs. Back and Miksicek; 

the Gernaan Agricultural Federation of Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Silesia, the Federabion of German Agriculturalists and 
the Commercial Society of Agriculturalists of TepUfcz; 

the Central Union of Estate Employees, by Mr. Zacek; 

the Czecho-Slovak Federation of Agricultural and Forestry 
Workers (Social Democratic) by the secretary, Mr. Adolf, and 
by Messrs. Hanza, Bolen, and Zikl;. 

the Federation of Agricultural Workers of the Czecho- 
slovak Socialist Party (IJ^Tational Socialists) by Messrs. 
B"ebuzelsky, Vanicek, and FUip; 

the Confederation of ISTational Socialist Trade Unions, by 
Deputy Tucny; 

the District Labour Bureau of Bohemia, by Dr. Krejci 
and Inspector Kominek; 

the District Labour Bureau of Moravia, by Mr. Lazar. 

Eepresentatives were therefore present from workers' 
oganisations, large and small landowners in their Czech and 
German organisations, the public authorities and the District 
Labour Bureaus, organisations which owing to their indepen- 
dent character are] in a position to pass an impartial judg- 
ment upon the question (''). 

The enquiry was conducted as f oUows. A questionnaire 
was drawn up by the Ministry of Social Welfare and communi- 

(37) The District Labotur Btireau is a survival of the old regime. It 
was subordinate to tbe regional Diet and to the official delegated by the 
Diet. It is, therefore, independent of the Government. The officials of 
the District Labour Bureau to a certain extent act as mediators between 
employers and employed, especially in the engaging of labour. These 
Bureaus are to be transformed into Government institutions. In the 
discussions on the Act the representatives of the Labour Bureaus maintained 
an independent attitude, which gives special weight to their opinion. It 
may be desirable to give some personal account of Inspector Kominek, 
who criticised some of the provisions of the Act, while supporting its general 
principles. Inspector Kominek enjoys the confidence both of employers 
and employed. The employers entrusted him with the negotiations with 
the workers for the renevral of the collective agreements. He was also 
mainly responsible for drawing up the collective agreements for 1920. 
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cated to the press a few days before 9 December. On that 
date the representatives met in one of the rooms of the 
Agricultural Council of Bohemia. Mr. Sousek took the chair. 
He read the questions, and the discussion was then open to all 
present. With these explanations we proceed to give the 
questionnaire and a summary of the speeches on each question. 

Questionnaire 

A. Questions for employers: 

(1) How are working hours distributed between the 
different seasons, and what kind of work is considered 
to be auxiliary work? (Section 7 of the Act). 

(2) What is the usual way of distributing work over the 
period of 4 weeks? (Section 1, clause 5). 

(3) To what extent has it been necessary to ask for per- 
mission for overtime work? (Section 6). 

(4) Have the working hours been long enough for the 
completion of ordinary farm operations, or has the Act proved 
inadequate in this respect? 

(5) Leaving out of account the general cost of living, 
what influence has the Act had on the raising of wages? How 
has overtime work been paid? (Collective agreements should 
be produced). 

(6) What has been the effect of the Act on the high prices 
of agricultural produce? 

(7) What has been the effect of the Act on sowing, harvest- 
ing, and production? 

(8) What influence has the Act had on 'the standard of 
industry and output of the workers ? 

(9) What effect has the Act had on the migration of 
agricultural workers to the towns, and vice versa? 

B. Questions for the worJcers: 

(10) How far has the Act contributed to the improvement 
of the material condition of the agricultural workers? 

(11) What use have the agricultural workers made of 
their spare time, either for rest or for education? 

(12) What is your final opinion on the following questions? 
Is the Act f9,vourable to |the country's economic progress ? 
Should it be maintained without amendment? Is it possible 
to remove disadvantages arising out of changed habits of 
work either by an intensified standard of industry or by the 
use of special agricultural machinery? Have there been 
many disputes about the application of the Act? How were 
these disputes settled? 
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. Discussion ('*) 

1. In answering the first question as to the dis- 
tribution of working hours all speakers seem to have been in 
agreement in stating that in 1919 serious disputes on the 
interpretation of the law took place between employers and 
employed. The principal points in dispute were the following: 

(a) how should the working hours of deputatists be 
divided between actual operations and preparatory work? 

(b) how should journey-times be calculated in the case 
of day labourers : should they be included in the 8-hour 
working day or not ? 

In 1920 an agreement appears to have been reached. In 
the case of deputatists the working day in summer was 
reckoned as twelve hours and the summer was defined as 
lasting from March to October; nine of these hours had to 
be spent on actual operations ; a short rest period was allowed 
for the midday meal, which period was sometimes deducted 
against the worker ; three hours was calcTilated for pre- 
paratory work, such as cleaning of carts, feeding of animals, 
etc. ; in some cases preparatory work was calculated at two 
hours only. In winter, in certain districts where the weather 
makes aU types of operations impossible, the working day was 
reduced to only seven hours in all. On small and medium- 
sized properties, the working day in exceptional cases could 
rui;! from fourteen to sixteen hours; but all hours in excess of 
twelve were to be paid for separately. In many districts 
work hours have been distributed so as to allow for an actual 
working day of eight hours during the four months from 
November to February with an additional four hours' 
preparatory work; of nine hours, with three hours' preparatory 
work in the spring, from March to May; and of ten hours, 
with two hours' preparatory work, in the summer, from June 
to October. In other words, the proportion of actual 
operations performed to preparatory work varies according to 
locality and the crop cultivated. 

For day labourers the time spent in going to and from 
work is not calculated separately, unless the distance travelled 
is over 2 kilometres ; in this case the employer pays half the 
journey time. This arrangement was not concluded without 
difficulty; in 1919 there were even local disturbances about it 
in some districts, e.g. in Slovakia. 



(38) For verbatim report see Appendix, pp. 77 to 96. 
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Most of the speakers agreed in stating that, though the 
Act gave rise to disputes between employers and workers 
during the first year of its application, and though the workers 
often interpreted the Act literally and refused to work more 
than the 8-hour day, so as to obtain higher wages for overtime, 
an agreement on all points was nevertheless reached in 1920, 
and work is now proceeding smoothly. 

Question 2, As regards the distribution of working hours 
over the period of four weeks and the compensatory rest 
allowed for overtime within the same period, the speakers were 
unanimous in stating that the provisions of the Act on this 
point could not be applied. In 1919, the employers observed 
the Act strictly and^ waited until the end of the four weeks 
before making up the total working hours, deducting 
compensatory rest periods, or calculating overtime. This 
was, of course, not to the advantage of the workers, and there 
were nurnerous disputes as to the calculations. In 1920, 
therefore, the compensatory rest period was abandoned and 
overtime was paid for at the end of each week without regard 
to what might happen in the following weeks. The 
employers' representatives did not think it practicable to 
distribute working hours over a limited period of four weeks ; 
they asked that they might be absolutely free to distribute 
them over the whole season, taking into account only agri- 
cultural requirements and weather conditions. 

Question 3. All speakers agreed that authorisation to 
work overtime (Section 6, Clause 1) was never applied for; 
the uncertainty of the weather made it impossible to wait 
for the completion of all the bureaucratic forms required. 

Question 4. The question whether the Act allowed sufficient 
time for ordinary farming operations was answered by the 
employers alone, whose replies were unanimously in the 
negative. If the Act is applied strictly, it cannot fail to cause 
losses and bad harvests. Inspector Kominek, however, pointed 
out that it was necessary to know how to apply the Act and 
to allow time for an adaptation to actual agricultural 
conditions. 

Question 5. This and the succeeding questions were only 
very briefly and superficially discussed. In this case also 
the employers alone spoke. They were apparently of opinion 
that the Act had had no influence on wages. Inspector 
Kominek, however, stated that it was difficult to advance 
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any opinion on the point, as the Act happened to have come 
into force just at a time when other powerful causes were 
causing wages to rise. 

Question 6. As to the influence of the Act on the price 
of agricultural produce, some speakers pointed out that, as the 
system of hourly rates had been introduced, the actual 
distribution of working hours could not in any way affect the 
total wages received by the worker. The workers stated that 
in the case of some products, such as sugar beet, wages were 
based on the maximum Government selling prices. The 
employers, on the other hand, maintained that the cost of 
labour, which before the war worked out at 16 per cent, of the 
market price of agricultural produce, now constitutes 50 to 60 
per cent, of the price. 

Question 7. The question of the effect of the Act on pro- 
duction was specially important, in view of the fact that the 
employers had thrown aU the blame for the bad sugar-beet 
harvest of 1919 on the Act. The replies now given tended to 
minimise the influence which could be ascribed to the Act. 
Several employers now quoted bad weather as the chief cause 
of this bad harvest. It is probable that in cases 'where disputes 
had risen, the workers took advantage of the Act to reduce 
their hours to the legal minimum, and perhaps aggravated 
the consequences of the bad weather conditions. But the 
most hostile employers admit that even in such cases the 
proportion of the beet harvest remaining unlifted on account 
of lack of labour was not more than 40 to 50 per cent, of the 
total quantity lost; this year, after collective agreements had 
been concluded, harvesting of all the crops was carried out 
without difficulty or delay. All speakers, however, agreed 
that the rigid application of the 8-hour day principle, without 
elasticity in the distribution of hours of work, would deal a 
mortal blow to agriculture. 

Question 8. The question of the productivity of labour 
was very briefly discussed. The general sense of the employers' 
statements was that any lowering of the standard of i industry 
which might have been observed was not to be put down to 
the Act, but to general causes, such as the post-war psy- 
chology of the working classes, the rise in wages, and so forth. 

Question 9. The migration of workers was also passed over 
very lightly in the discussion. AU speakers apparently 
admitted that urban workers were migrating to the country, 
especially those with wife or children. 
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Various causes for this were suggested, ' such as the food 
and housing shortage in the towns, or unemployment. The 
workers' representatives, however, maintained that the Act, 
by equaUsing the conditions of agricultural and industrial 
workers, had helped to encourage the tendency to return 
to the land. 

Questions 10 and 11. The replies as to the advantages, 
material and other, arising out of the Act from the worker's 
point of view were very vague. On the whole, the Act has 
certainly improved the material conditions of agricultural 
workers, especially by substituting hour-rates of payment 
for payment by the day, and by increasing the amount of their 
free time. Bad housing conditions and the difficulty of 
Hghting workers' houses, as weU as lack of free educational 
facilities in certain districts, would seem to have counteracted 
a number of the advantages which the Act might have given. 

Question 12. The last question was framed with a view to 
obtaining opinions on the working of the Act as a whole and 
its effects on the economic hfe of the nation. The statements 
made were naturally not unanimous. The employers' repre- 
sentatives maintained that the Act had an unfavourable 
influence on agricultural production; the workers, on the 
other hand, maintained that it made quite sufficient allowance 
for the requirements of agricultural undertakings. The most 
impartial opinion was that advanced by Inspector Kominek, 
who said that in the case of agriculture it is impossible to 
apply strict legal regulations. The Act must be confined 
to fixing a maximum number of hours to be worked within 
a certain period; this period should be longer than four weeks. 
Any Act restricting hours of work affects above all the 
agricultural worker's financial position, as it guarantees 
him payment for aU overtime. 

It may be of interest at this point to give a summary of 
a Memorandum which we received in Prague from the German 
Section of the Large Landowners' Association of Czecho- 
slovakia ; this Memorandum would seem to be properly 
inserted among the documents which illustrate the working 
of the Act. 

The Memorandum begins by drawing a definite distinction 
between industrial and agricultural work ; the conditions 
are essentially different in th-e two kinds of work. It 
then refers to the labour shortage in the country and draws 
the conclusion that the greatest possible use must be made 
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of such labour as is available. It emphasises the fact that 
agricultural work, unlike factory work, is carried on in the 
open air, under good hygienic conditions and in safety; that 
economic conditions and climate are different in each country, 
and that it is impossible to regulate agricultural work by 
international Conventions. Great stress is laid on the necessity 
of increasing agricultural production in all countries, and it 
is maintained that under present conditions any restriction 
of working hours is bound to result in decreased production. 
The best proof of this, according to the Memorandum, is that 
the more thoughtful workers have in practice abandoned 
the strict application of the Act. 

The Memorandum adds that in a country like Czecho- 
slovakia, where weather changes are so rapid, the last period 
of the harvest is the most important. The potato and sugar- 
beet harvest fall just at the change of the seasons ; 20 to 30 per 
cent, of the crop has often to be abandoned ; if working hours 
are restricted, the proportion wUl be still higher. The Act 
has also affected the morale of the workers, especially of the 
more backward ones, who yield to the persuasion of their union 
leaders and refuse to work over the eight hours. It must 
also be added that, owing to high wages and wages in kind, 
workers have no incentive to work harder. 

The Memorandum further states that the year contains 
about 300 working days, i. e. about 2,400 hours of work. 
About 100 days must, however, be subtracted on account 
of bad weather ; the workers would therefore have to work 
twelve hours a day for the other 200 to makeup the normal 
number of hours. The application of an Act setting up an 
8-hour day would really mean that the average day 
throughout the year would be one. of five hours. 

The Memorandum proposes that the Act should be repealed, 
or at least that all the provisions referring to agriculture ghould 
be abrogated and replaced by a separate Act, the general lines 
of which are suggested. In summer, which is defined as 
the period from 1 April to 30 September, the agricultural 
working day would be ten hours ; in winter eight hours. 
This would not include journey-time. The employer would 
allow overtime to a maximum of two hours per day, at 
a rate of 20 per cent, in summer, and 25 per cent, in winter, 
above the ordinary wage. The normal working day of 
men engaged in looking after animals would be ten hours 
in winter and twelve in summer, including accessory 
work such as feeding, harnessing, etc. ; the mid- day break 
would be at least an hour. On Sundays and recognised 
holidays no work would be done, but the .employer would 
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be entitled to require work on snch days on condition of paying 
double wages. Night work (from 8 p.m. to 5 a.m.) would 
be allowed as an exception in the case of very urgent work. 

Although the enquiry of 9 December did not bring a great 
deal of new information to light, it was of undoubted 
importance. It was perhaps the first occasion on which 
employers' and workers' organisations had met in Europe 
under these circumstances, or the persons actually affected 
were able to speak from their own experience of 
the practical effects of applying an 8-hour day Act to agriculture. 
We discuss the statements made during the course of this 
enquiry at greater length below. 

Before concluding this discussion of the working of the Act, 
we must note that prior to the date of the enquiry, the 
Government had decided, without waiting for any request 
from the employers, to make use of the powers granted it under 
Section 6, Clause 2, and to authorise overtime, as defined under 
the terms pf this Section, for the whole period of the sugar- 
beet harvest. The following Decree was issued in September 
1920 by the Ministry of Social Welfare, in agreement with 
the Ministry of Agriculture, 

In view of last year's delayed harvesting oi the valuable sugar-beet 
crop, which resulted in considerable loss of roots, the Ministry of Agriculture 
has requested the Government to take necessary measures to secure the 
necessary co-operation of the workers in lifting this crop, which is one of 
our important economic assets. 

The Ministry of Social Welfare is aware that the cultivation of vitally 
important agricultural produce cannot be maintained at the necessary 
level, unless the working hours suffice to cover the required operations. 
In agreement with the Ministry of Agriculture, and in pursuance of Section 
6, Clause 2 of the Act of 19 December 1918 (No 91 of the Acts and Decrees), 
it authorises agricultural establishments, establishments for the despatch 
of agricultural products, and sugar refineries, to increase working hours 
by two hours per day for the harvesting, despatch, and preliminary 
treatment of sugar-beets for the period of the present sugar season and 
up till 31 January 1921 at latest. The Government hopes that both> 
employers and employed will make use of this exceptional authorisation to 
advance their own interests and that of the public, and that they will harvest 
and work up the sugar-beet crop with the greatest possible speed. The 
Ministry of Social Welfare urgently requests administrative councils and 
organisations of employers and workers to use aU their iafluence to remove 
possible disputes arising out of the prolongation of working hours and to 
avoid any interruption or diminution of the hours of work. 

Future Prospects 

The question arises as to the probable action of the 
Government in amending or maintaining the Act in conse- 
quence of the enquiry. The employers are at present conduct- 
ing a violent agitation in favour of the repeal of the Act, 
though many among them appear to realise that it would be 
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impossible for the Government to meet their wishes at present. 
The effect of the Act has been modified by collective agree- 
Inents as we have already noted. By means of these agree- 
tnents the provisions which were most obnoxious to the 
employers have been abrogated. The cause for the employers' 
cbntlnued dissatisfaction is that they regard this Act as a 
it^eapon which the workers will probably use when the time 
<3omes to renew the collective agreements. The employers 
Mil then be faced with the dilemma of either accepting the 
"Workers' demands or of submitting to the system set up by- 
the Act; they consider the Act the more distasteful. Hence 
the campaign against the Act is still as violent as if its most 
objectionable provisions had not yet been modified by 
Collective agreements. 

The Government, for their part, have more than once 
stated that they have no intention at present of either repealing 
or amending the Act. It would at least be necessary to wait 
some length of time, in order to form an authoritative opinion 
on its working. The Government are also perfectly well 
aware that, were they to interfere with the Act at the present 
juncture, the agricultural working classes would be roused to 
profound discontent, and this might have more dangerous 
consequences than the maintenance of the Act. For their part, 
the agricultural workers have repeatedly declared that they 
could not tolerate a return to pre-war conditions. 

The position of the Czecho-Slovak Government is therefore 
peculiarly difficult. Nor do the different Ministries appear 
to be in perfect agreement. The Ministry of Agriculture 
views the matter exclusively from the point of view of national 
production, which it believes to be menaced by the Act; 
it is therefore specially hostile to the Act, and presses for radical 
modifications, while the Ministry of Social Welfare, which 
naturally regards the question from a different standpoint, 
takes up a diametrically opposed attitude. Under these 
circumstances there is clearly httie prospect of any settlement 
of the dispute merely by the action of the parties concerned. 
On the other hand, the decisions of the approaching Inter- 
national Labour Conference might exercise great influence. 
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MODIFICATION OF THE ACT 



It was stated above that tlie working of the Act has been 
greatly modified by the collective agreements made at the 
beginning of 1920. Nor has custom itself always faithfully 
followed the provisions of the Act. There was a first phase 
during which the Act was applied "with excessive rigidity 
on both sides; later compromises were reached between the 
employers and the workers. In the second phase collective 
agreements were drawn up; both parties agreed to a truce 
based on the experience of the preceding year. Hence the 
1920 Agreement, which was summarised above. This 
Agreement was faithfully carried out by both sides ; it therefore 
follows that the provisions which have regulated and are 
still regulating the restriction of working hours are not in 
reality the provisions of the Act, but these provisions as 
modified by the 1920 Agreement. ' 

Some further description of the modifications which have 
been introduced into the working of the Act by the agreements 
and by custom seems called for. The fundamental principle 
yjf the Act is the distribution of 192 hours of work over a 
period of four weeks, the overtime worked during one week 
being compensated by rest periods in one of the three following 
weeks. In practice the compensatory rest has been abandoned; 
the same reason is quoted by both employers and workers. 

Under the terms of the Act, when overtime was worked 
in any one week, the employer could refuse payment for it 
at the end of that week. He was entitled to pay his workmen 
for the forty-eight hours only, and compensate them by rest 
periods in the following week. Both employers and workers 
agree that this is an impossible arrangement. In the first 
place, the workman would want to be paid at the end of the 
week for the number of hours he had actually worked. He 
could never be expected to submit to being told by the em- 
ployer: "You have worked ten hours more this week; very 
well, you shall work ten hours less next week". He does 
not want to have nothing to do. He is there to work. His 
business is to make use of the summer in order to earn 
enough money to keep him during the winter. That will 
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be the time for his compensatory rest. The employers, for 
their part, state that while work is proceeding, it is impossible 
to fix the exact times when rest can be given. Advantage 
must be taken of fine weather, as long as it lasts, and work 
must be carried on uninterruptedly. Fine weather may last, 
say, for four weeks, and work may have to stop in the fifth; 
then the rest period would automatically fall in the fifth 
week instead of during the first four. In other words, work 
cannot be arranged on a plan rigidly fixed in advance, but 
must be dependent on weather conditions. Therefore com- 
pensatory rest cannot bfe given within a fixed period. 

Secondly, it is obvious that Section 6, Clause 1, of the Act 
is not observed. Under the terms of this clause authorisation 
to work two hours' overtime per day during the first four 
weeks must be asked of the local authorities. In practice, 
this is never done; a private arrangement between employer 
and worker has sufficed. Employers maintain that the 
regulation is impracticable. Overtime is necessary when 
work is urgent, and bureaucratic delays would always make 
authorisation too late. Nor would it be possible to foretell 
fine weather and know beforehand when overtime would have 
to be worked. 

A third point is that, though the Act lays down a normal 
working day of eight hours, and defines hours worked in 
excess of eight hours as overtime to be paid for separately 
(Section 6, Clause 3), the collective agreements nevertheless, 
as has already been stated, allow ten hours at a uniform 
wage ; only hours in excess of the first ten are paid for at 50 per 
cent, extra. These contracts, thus put the normal working day 
at ten hours, and not at eight. Workers and employers both 
recognise this state of affairs and admit that it is inconsistent 
with the Act. The collective agreements, however, modify 
the spirit rather than the letter of the Act. In fixing the 
S-hoTir day the Act assumed that wages would be paid by the 
day. The form of wage payment has since been radically 
changed; payment by the hour has been substituted for 
payment by the day, and wages are only given for hours actually 
worked. This change has been due to the Act itself. 
Employers found it advantageous to use the hour instead of 
the day as the unit in calcuilating wages; they thus avoided 
paying for time when the bad weather made work impossible. 
When the normal working day was twelve hours, such lost 
time was compensated for by the length of the working day. 
The Act abolished this compensation. The workers, for their 
part, found it to their advantage to have a fixed unit, the hour 
instead of a variable one, the day. It became possible to 
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express work in terms of value, i.e., to give each time unit 
its monetary equivalent. The workers were also unwilling, 
for the reasons already stated, to agree to the compensatory 
rest period within the four weeks. The result was a 
compromise : payment by the hour and for every hour of actual 
work done, at a uniform rate for the first ten hours and at a 
higher rate for the following hours. This arrangement violates 
the spirit of the law, but not the letter, as it is a question of the 
rate of pay rather than of the number of hours worked. The 
workers certainly lose by the compromise, but one of the 
reasons why uniform pay for the first ten hours was accepted 
was that it equalised the position of the day labourers and of 
the deputatists, whose working day is nine or ten hours, 
exclusive of preparatory work. The consequences of the 
change are important. The length of the working day almost 
ceases to be the question at issue, which becomes a quesion of 
money. What the employers and workers have to discuss 
is the rate of pay per hour, and the moment when wages shall 
change to the higher level. One side has to adjust wages to 
the price at which agricultural produce can be sold, the other 
to the cost of Uvlng. The really essential question, the length 
of the working day, falls into the background. 

Under these circumstances, the Bight-Hour Day Act has, as 
Inspector Kominek justly remarked, at most an effect on the 
financial position of the agricultural worker, in so far as it 
ensures that his pay will rise from a given moment. It does 
not carry out the other function of a law for regulating working 
TiouTS, certainly not that essential function of reducing the 
number of hours worked by each person, where they are 
excessive or injurious. Again, Section 6. Clause 4. of the Act 
fixe^ the maximum of overtime which may be worked in the 
course of the year at 240 hours ; these 240 hours are to be 
spread over a period of at most 20 weeks, or about four months. 
Exact figures of the overtime worked in agriculture in Czecho- 
slovakia during the years 1919 and 1920 are not available, 
nor could they be, seeing that authorisation is never asked and 
that there is no regular system of inspection. The number 
of men who actually do work beyond, the legal limit is probably 
not very great; the cost of overtime is heavy, being 50 per cent. 
above the normal wage, and 100 per cent, on Sundays. The 
fact remains, however, that overtime may be worked, and that 
it contravenes the Act. It is true that Section 6, Clause 4, of 
the Act allows for exceptions. But the purport of this section 
is to admit only those exceptions which can be justified 
on technical grounds or for very serious reasons ; the collective 
agreements apparently contemplate an indefinite extension of 
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oyertime as normal and probable. Workers admit that this 
is so; they justify it by quoting the necessity for providing 
the agricultural industry with the labour which it must 
have if it is to be carried ou successfully. 

The Act was elastic at the outset, and has become still more 
elastic in practice.. Little remains of the principle of the 8-hour 
day.. Its provisions are observed as regards the weekly rest, 
night work, and the working hours of deputatists ; but the 
fundamental principle of the 8-hour day has vanished. The 
collective agreements, which now constitute the current law 
on the subject, have taken its place. 



IX 



CRITICISMS 



The introduction of the Act in Czecho-Slovakia gave rise, 
not only to some detailed criticism as to the effects on the 
country, or as to defects and imperfections in its actual 
worldng, but also to a certain number of general criticisms 
and objections to the principle embodied. Some account 
of these criticisms and objections seems called for here; a 
large number of them are to be found in the extensive literature 
on the subject. Any replies made to the criticisms are 
appended, together with such observations of our own as 
our investigations or enquiries suggest. 

Criticism of the Principle of the Act 

A first general argument is advanced to prove that no law 
regulating the hours of work in agriculture is necessary. 
Agricultural work is said to be essentially different from 
industrial work; it is done in the open air and is not unhealthy. 
But it is of its very nature irregular; periods of strenuous work 
alternate with long periods of enforced idleness in winter; 
they are even interrupted by bad weather. These frequent 
interruptions, which do not occur in industry, give the worker 
sufficient time to recover his stength. Industrial operations 
continue regularly and uninterruptedly throughout the year, 
without compensatory rest; a shorter working day is there- 
fore a necessity. Those health considerations which might 
make it necessary to introduce the shorter working day 
in industry do not apply to agriculture. 

In reply it is argued that it is precisely the special nature 
of agricultural work which makes regulation of ho.urs necessary, 
so that the worker shall not be exploited when work is most 
intense. Agriculture lends itself to such exploitation much more 
easily than industry. The agricultural worker, who enjoys less 
favourable economic and social conditions than the industrial 
worker, is often forced to work 14 to 16 hours a day for several 
months in succession; the physical effort required of him is 
very great, indeed greater than that required of most industrial 
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workers, and, although work is carried on in the fields in the 
open air, the worker is often exposed to the severity of the 
weather, which makes his work stUl more exacting. The 
best proof of the inferiority of the agricultural worker's condi- 
tions is the tendency to migrate to the towns. 

A second criticism attacks the basic principle of the Act 
on the assumption that in agriculture "Nature is queen"; 
that it is impossible to impose laws upon Nature; that, on the 
contrary, work must be adapted to natural laws. Any 
regulation of work violates this principle and is injurious to 
agricultural production. This criticism constantly appears 
in the reports of agricultural associations summarised above, 
and was frequently made use of by -speakers • at the enquiry 
of 9 December. The answer given was that, admitting the 
dominant part played by Nature in agricultural production, 
it was yet not impossible to invent an arrangement, which 
would simultaneously respect the laws of production and also 
prevent the exploitation of the worker ; for instance, increased 
intensity of work at certain seasons could be secured either 
by extending working hours or by adding to the number of 
workers, and there was no obvious reason why additions 'should 
not be made to staff. 

A third objection to any Act regulating hours of work 
in agriculture was that such an Act involves inspection, and 
that inspection is impossible in agriculture, because of the 
wide area over which operations take place. At the enquiry 
one speaker declared that every worker would require a 
a secretary to take notes of the hours he worked. The answer 
was that inspection of the amount of work done by eauh 
worker is required, whether work be regulated by law or by 
individual contract ; the regulation of working hours by 
an Act imposes no new obligation on the employer. 

Criticism of the Working of the Act 

The working of the Act has also been largely criticised. 
The Act is the first effort which has been made by any European 
country to apply the principle of the 8-hour day to agriculture 
by means of legislation. The criticisms, therefore, are worth 
noting. 

Production. A first and fundamental objection is that the 
Act injures production and that it was positively the cause 
of the bad sugar-beet harvest in 1919 and of the fall in production 
in that and the following years. At the December enquiry 
one' speaker stated that in 1919, 2,000,000 metric quintals 
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of beetroots remained unlifted and attributed iO to 50 per 
cent, of this loss to the working of the Act. Another speaker 
.estimated the loss due to the Act at 15 to 20 per cent. Great 
emphasis was laid on these grave consequences at a time 
when agricultural production is even more important than 
industrial production, when the whole world is suffering 
from food shortage. At the time almost every agricultural 
product was being sold at fixed prices in Czecho-Slovakia ; 
in any case sugar is one of the most important national exports 
to countries with a high exchange rate, and is an essential 
economic factor in the recovery of the exchange. 

The Memoranda also attempted to prove that the Act 
was the cause of the delay in harvesting the potato and sugar- 
beet crops of 1919 and 1920, and of the grain crop of 1920 
at the moment of its ripening, that agricultural operations 
cannot be completed in time, that live stock does not receive 
the necessary attention, etc. 

The same complaints were heard from all landowners 
and from most officials in the course of our personal 
investigations. The Memorandum of the public authorities 
of Moravia is an exception. This Memorandum states that 
the harvests were not seriously interfered with by the working 
of the Act, and that in the case of heavy forestry work, such 
as tree-felling, etc., the Act brought no difficulties. The 
Memorandum of the Czech Section of the Agricultural Council 
for Bohemia emphasised the fact that a particularly bad 
moment had been selected for putting tlie Act into operation ; 
agriculture had been faced with very difficult problems 
of reconstruction after the war ; the Act introduced 
additional complications and hindered a return to normal 
conditions. The workers emphatically deny this. They 
maintain that, if the harvest could not be brought in time, 
it was the landowners' fault, who made the mistake of refusing 
to pay overtime ; the workers have always been prepared 
to do the necessary work. They attribute the bad 1919 harvest 
to the bad weather. 

Again it was argued that no Act could be judged in a single 
year; the failure of the agricultural operations of 1919 was due 
to other causes, such as the political Eevolution, the adminis- 
trative difficulties confronting the new State during the first 
two months of its existence, the war with - the Hungarian 
Bolsheviks, the continued mobilisation ■ of the whole army 
(demobilisation not being completed by the end of 1920), the 
exhaustion caused by the war, latik of fertilisers, machinery, 
etc., the post-war psychology of the working classes and the 
difficulty of inducing them to give steady work after four 
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years of life in the trenches, the influence of the agrarian 
reform Act of 1919 (^^), and finally, the weather conditions, 
which are said to have been particularly bad in 1919 and only 
moderate in 1920. The bad effects of the Act are again said 
to be only temporary and due to the innovations and difficulties 
which invariably attend the putting into force of any new 
legislation. 

Leaving argument aside and coming to facts, we propose 
to give a comparative table showing the area under cultivation, 
the total yield and the average yield per hectare for the 
years 1914-1919 (*"). 

It should be noted that the figures for the years from 1914 
to 1919 are not strictly comparable; Teschen Silesia was 
last year divided between Ozecho-Slovakia and Poland ; 
formerly it was part of the old Austrian Empire. The 1919 
figures, therefore, refer only to a part of Teschen Silesia 
(approximately half); figures for 1914 to 1918 include the 
whole province. The final partition of Teschen Silesia was 
made in the summer of 1920, and comparisons can date 
from then. 

The table shows a considerable decrease in the area under 
cultivation, not only for the period from 1914 to 1918, which 
would be quite normal, but for 1919 as compared with 1918. 
The figures of the yield, nev^ertheless, give entirely different 
results. From 1934 to 1918 they decreased steadily, but in 
1919 there is a considerable increase in almost aU agricultural 
products and more especially in grains. The omission of the 
figures for Silesia, figures which, as we have already pointed- 
out, are not comparable over the years qxioted, niakes this 
increase appear even more striking. Final figures for the 1918 
and 191 9 harvests in wheat, rye, barley, and oats are particularly 
to be noted. 



Wheat 
Rye 
Barley 
Oats 


Thousands of quintals 


1918 1919 


3,004 
6,059 
3,061 
4,433 


4,063 
7,935 
4,494 
6,375 


16,557 


22 ,867 



(39) The limitation, of property right and the threat of expropriation 
are stated to have resulted in a decrease in the capital invested in agricultural 
improvements, although compensation was guaranteed by the Act. 

(40) This information refers to Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. 
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The figures in co- 
lumns 7 13, and 19 are 
taken from the He- 
ports of the Statistical 
Office of the Czecho- 
slovak BepubUo,1920, 
No. 2. '^ 

These Heports point 
out that the figures 
given are not abso- 
lutely reliable. The 
sources of error are 
as follows : 

(1) Small cultivators 
possessing less than 
10 ares have not been 
inclvided (negligible 
error qf approxim- 
ately 0.07 %). 

(2) Farmers supply 
erroneous figures for 
the area under culti- 
vation. They reduce 
the figures for requi- 
sitioned products and 
increase those for 
fallow land or ground 
sown with non-requi- 
sitioned crops. 

(3) In their returns 
farmers give figures 
lower than the real 
yield. 

Other causes of er- 
ror exist, due chiefly 
to the results of the 
war, - 

As a rule, the fig- 
ures for 1919 are much 
below the real quanti- 
ties. 
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Wheat 

Kye 

Barley 

Oats 

Meslin (Mixed crop 

of wheat and rye) 
Maize 
Buckwheat 
Millet 

Colza and turnips 
Leguminous plants 
Poppy 

Flax (for seed) 
Flax (harl) 
Hemp (for seed) 
Hemp (harl) 
Potatoes 
Chicory 
Sugar-beet 
Beet for fodder 
Carrots 

Headed cabbages 
Clover (for seed) 
Clover (for hay and 

second crop) 
Hops 
Fallow 
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The 1919 harvest exceeds the 1918 harvest by no less than 
6,310,000 quintals, or approximately 38 per cent. The difference 
is still more striking in view of the fact that the area under 
cultivation for these four grains actually decreased in 1919; 
in that year there were only 1,891,000 hectares under 
cultivation as compared with 1,983,000 hectares in 1918. The 
weather was also much less favourable. In other crops 
the decrease in output is very marked, particularly in the case 
of potatoes and sugar-beet. The 1919 sugar-beet crop was 
both relatively and actually smaller than that of 1918; the 
1919 potato crop was actually smaller than that of 1918; in 
other words, the average yield of potatoes per hectare was 
greater in 1919 than in 1918 ; but^ as the area under cultivation 
was considerably less, the total yield fell below that of 1918. 
In the case of beet, on the other hand, the average yield per 
hectare was less in 1919 than in 1918 ; in addition, the area 
under cultivation also decreased; there was therefore a very 
considerable fall in the total yield of 9,300,302 quintals, or 
approximately 24 per cent. (*^). 

As already pointed out, this great shortage in the harvest 
alarmed the farmers and gave the first impetus to the campaign 
against the Act. It is now generally agreed that bad weather 
was at the bottom of the poor harvest. As a rule, the lifting 
of the roots begins between 1 and 10 October. In 1919 there 
were such heavy falls of snow from 26 October onwards that 
work had to stop. The frost continued till Christmas and it 
was impossible to lift the remaining 15 per cent, of the crop until 
then ; when lifted after Christmas, the beet was frozen and almost 
rotten (*^). These facts are not denied, but their relative 
importance is disputed. On the one hand, it is argued that 
though the weather was bad, the working of the Act aggravated 
its effects; on the other ha,nd, there are those who refuse to 
attribute the situation in any way to the effects of the Act. 
A personal investigation was conducted on the spot. In the 
course of it two large landowners, with estates north of 
Prague, told us outright that " with or without the Act the 
weather was such that the harvest was bound to be lost ". 
Pour landowners in the South of Bohemia, on the other hand, 
maintained that the Act had added another 10 to 15 per cent, 
to the losses. Workers' organisations insist that the Act did 
not add to losses. Finally, in the course of the December 
enquiry several employers' representatives calculated that 
the proportion of beet remaining in the ground owing to labour 



(41) Some landowners gave very much more exaggerated figures. 

(42) See Gaaette de Prague, No, 65, 4 December 1920. 
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shortage did not exceed 4p to 50 per cent, of the total quantity 
lost'. Information and eiVidence so contradictory makes it 
impossible to quote the working of the Act as the definite 
cause of the failure of the 1919 harvest. 

Complete information is not yet available about the harvest 
the 1920. Both the memoranda and the December enquiry 
repeatedly report yields in all agricultural products as not 
unsatisfactory, with the possible exception of potatoes in 
certain districts. Complaints of the bad effects of the Act 
have therefore not been definitely renewed. Our personal 
investigation confirmed this. The proprietors whom we 
questioned were, on the whole, satisfied with the harvest; 
We must, however, again remark that the present position 
is not regulated by the Act alone, but by the Act and the 
collective agreements together. 

The available figures are here appended (*') : 

AREA XJNDEK CULTIVATION IN 1920 (^) 





Thousands 




Thousands 




of hectares 




of hectares 


Wheat 


351 


Hemp (for seed) i 


5 


Rye 


686 


Hemp (harl) ] 


Barley- 


372 


Potatoes 


391 


Oats 


568 


Chicory 


7 


Meslin 


14 


Sugar beet 


174 


Maize 


16 


Beet for fodder 


68 


Buckwheat 


2 


Carrots 


4 


MiUet 


5 


Headed cabbages 


18 


Colza and turnips 


5 


Clover 1 




Leguminous plants 


49 


Clover (hay and "second 


693 


Poppies 


9 


crop) ' 




Flax (for seed) 
Flax (harl) 


17 


Hops 


8 




Fallow 


78 



(1) In Moravia, Silesia, and Bohemia. 

Comparison with the figures for 1919 shows that, except 
in the case of rye, the area under cultivation has increased 
for aU crops. In spite of the Act more work was done than in 
the preceding year. This is probably partly due to the 
collective agreement. 

The only production figures which could be obtained 
were . those for grains and leguminous crops, in Bohemia 
and Moravia, which were supplied by the Government Statis- 
tical Department. The figures for other crops and other 



(43) Bulletin du minisUre de V agriculture de la Bepubliqwe Tcheco- 
slovaque, 1 A^Til 1921, p. 14; Gamette. de Prague, No. 11, 9 February 1921; 
C«», 11 February 1921. 
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districts (Silesia, Slovakia, Sub-Carpathian Eussia) are not yet 
available. 



AREA UNDER CIILTIVATION, IN HECTARES 





Bohemia 

/ 


Moravia 


1920 


1919 


1920 


1919 


•Winter wheat 


183,416 


201 ,088 


99,095 


96,385 


Spring wheat 


44 ,898 


22,695 


9,759 


6,996 


Spelt 


186 


13 


131 


66 


Winter rye 


455 ,444 


491 ,651 


181 ,444 


195 ,409 


Spring rye 


10,127 


6,949 


5,756 


4,087 


Barley 


222,062 


212,111 


132,760 


131,809 


Oats 


378,548 


374,019 


153,250 


150,016 


Maize 


9 


9 


16 ,401 


13 ,126 


MiUet 


2,124 


1,290 


3,334 


2,866 


Buckwheat 


66 


31 


1,393 


1,376 


Kidney beans 


305 


142 


1,210 


658 


Peas 


10,294 


6,033 


6il49 


2,826 


Lentils 


579 


206 


2,423 


1,313 


Vetch 


3,582 


7,916 


4,625 


2,546 


Beans 


4,551 


3,028 


2,164 


1,447 


Lupin 


200 


82 


37 


46 


Peas for fodder 


2,326 


484 


248 


17 


Other leguminous 










plants 


106 


9 


98 





TOTAL YIELD, , IN QXHNTALS 





Bohemia 


Moravia 


1920 


1919 


1920 


1919 


Winter wheat 


2 ,263 ,642 


2,588,078 


1,302,743 


1 ,141 ,214 


Spring wheat 


551 ,296 


271 ,561 


101 ,561 


66 ,783 


Spelt 


1,866 


132 


862 


306 


Winter rye 


4,467,632 


6,720,944 


1 ,740 ,863 


2 ,161 ,447 


Spring rye 


78 ,684 


8,403 


40,219 


24,813 


Barley 


2 ,742 ,233 


2,791,778 


1,760,398 


1 ,703 ,834 


Oats 


4 ,409 ,874 


4 ,608 ,339 


1,830,140 


1 ,771 ,347 


Maize 


77 


158 


• 196 ,229 


113,685 


Millet 


20,097 


11 ,841 


37 ,748 


25 ,425 


Buckwheat 


393 


212 


8,661 


6,624 


Kidney beans 


2,716 


1,233 


13,706 


5,194 


Peas 


15 ,441 


48 ,751 


60 ,781 


29 ,159 


Lentils 


3,398 


1 ,361 


19 ,452 


, 8 ,458 


Vetch 


145 ,494 


80,205 


46 ,934 


23,758 


Beans 


66,619 


41 ,644 


3i ,881 


20 ,866 


Lupin 


1,685 


568 


460 


369 


Peas for fodder 


23 ,697 


5,249 


2,283 


169 


Other leguminous 




• 






plants 


1 ,084^ 


61' 


942 
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AVERAGE. YIELD PEE, HECTARE, IN QUINTALS 





Bohemia 


Moravia 


1920 


1919 


1920 


1919 


Winter wheat 


12.3 


12.8 


13.1 


11.9 


Spring wheat 


12.3 


11.9 


10.4 


9.4 


Spelt 


10.0 


10.1 


6.5 


6.5 


Winter rye 


9.8 


11.6 


9,6 


11.0 


Spring rye 


7.8 


7.0 


7.0 


6.1 


Barley 


12.3 


13.1 


13.3 


13.0 


Maize 


8.7 


17.0 


12.7 


8.7 


Millet 


9.5 


9.1 


11.3 


8.8 


Buckwheat 


6.0 


6.9 


6.2 


4.8 


Kidney beans 


8.9 


8.7 


11.3 


7.9 


Peas 


11.2 


9.7 


11.8 


10.3 


Lentils 


6.6 


6.6 


8.0 


6.4 


Vetch 


10.7 


10.1 


10.1 


9.3 


Beans 


14.4 


13.7 


14.8 


14.4 


Lupia 


8.4 


6.9 


12.1 


8.3 


Peas for fodder 


10.2 


10.8 


9.2 


10.1 


•Other leguminous 










plants 


10.2 


6.8 


9.6 






These tables supply further proof both of the perceptible 
increase in the area cultivated and of the increased yield 
in wheat ■ and leguminous crops; the barley and oats 
yields are stationary; the rye crop decreases. None of 
these changes is sufficiently great to allow of any definite 
inferences as to the working of the Act. 



TJie WorTcer^s Output. Almost all agricultural associations 
and authorities charged with the duty of supervising the 
application of the Act report that the standard of industry 
of the agricultural labourer has lowered. This was referred 
to several times in the report of the Committee of the 
Agricultural Council of Bohemia, in the report of that Council 
itself, and in the enquiry of December; and in every case the 
lowering of the standard was deplored. The German Section 
of the Agricultural GouncU of Moravia states in its report that 
hours of work in agriculture cannot be reduced unless the 
rate of output increases in proportion to the decrease in hours ; 
but that after the Act had been put into operation, the 
worker's output decreased. The Agricultural Council for Bohemia 
supplies some information on the fall in production; the 
figures given refer, however, to improvement operations, such 
as drainage and irrigation. From this Memorandum it would 
appear that the reports of some authorities show output 
to be decreasing, but irregularly and partially. Piece work 
done by highly skilled workers shows output to be at as high 
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a level as ever. In the case of semi-skilled workers it is lower, 
while the output of all day labourers, whether skilled.- or 
unskilled, has fallen. 

At the December inquiry the question was again discussed; 
the general opinion appeared to be that the agricultural 
worker's output is really lower than it was. But while this 
lowered output is generally admitted, opinions vary as to 
its cause and its probable duration. Agricultural associations 
and authorities speak of it as something which would have 
come about even without the Act. The "wave of idleness" 
is quoted, which has been left by the war and has affected 
industrial and agricultural workers all over the world. Or 
it is stated that this is a passing phenomenon, that we must 
allow the country time to adapt itself to the working of the 
Act, and that the workers' output will gradually increase to 
compensate for shortened working hours. Others again 
explain the fall in output by the fact that the shortened 
working day enables workers to devote some of their spare 
time to the cultivation of their own land, or to working for 
other employers. These workers work as long as, or even 
longer than, before and are obliged to husband their strength 
while engaged in their ordinary employment. We were not 
able to verify these statements by personal enquiry. We asked 
employers, workers, and officials to supply us with statistics 
comparing the output of workers before and after the coming 
into force of the Act; but none were obtained. Moreover, it 
seems too soon to judge of the effects of the Act on workers' 
output, nor must it be forgotten that the Act is now modified 
by collective agreements and that the number of hours 
actually worked is not much less than before the Act was passed. 
The difference is that, whereas formerly the eleventh and 
twelfth hour were paid for at ordinary rates, they are now 
paid at an overtime rate of 50 per cent, above the normal. 

Labour. Another general objection relates to the effect 
of the Act on the demand for labour. Several reports state 
that shortened working hours create an artificial demand for 
workers which necessitates the formation of a special labour 
reserve. The formation of such a reserve takes time and 
artificially raises the cost of labour with prejudicial results 
to agriculture. 

The report summarised above of the Head of the Public 
Administration of Moravia states that the authorities are 
unanimous in saying that the Act has increased the demand 
for labour in Moravia and has therefore helped to raise wages. 
The report of the German Section of the Bohemian Agricultu- 
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ral Council states that the regulation of working hours involves 
adding to the number of workers employed, which has bad 
effects, even if it were possible to add to the number of men 
employed without also adding to the number of machines and 
of draught 9,nimals, which at present is not the case. The 
workers dispute this and maintain that the supply of agricultu- 
ral labour is plentiful, that there is still serious unemployment 
in the agricultural industry and that if one of the effects of the 
Act were to cause all or part of this labour to be absorbed, 
this would of itself benefit the workers. 

This point was also brought up in the course of our personal 
enquiries. We asked employers if, and to what extent, they 
had had to add to the number of their workers since the Act 
had come into operation and whether they found greater 
difficulty, than before in procuring necessary labour. We 
were unable to procure any definite figures, but, generally 
speaking, we were told that it had not been necessary to add 
to the number of day labourers or permanent workers to any 
considerable extent in comparison with the years immediately 
preceding. Two further facts must naturally be taken into 
consideration. During the war the number of agricultural 
workers inevitably decreased. After the war, with the 
development of argiculture, more labour was required, but the 
delay in demobilisation kept a large number of workers under 
arms. Secondly, the Agrarian Eeform Act, by turning 
agricultural workers into small landowners, naturally resulted 
in a steady decrease in the number of workers in the labour 
market, but t)n the other hand, by the division of certain 
large estates, tended to limit the demand for labour. In any 
case, farmers expressed no great anxiety on the subject, and 
so far there has been no great difficulty in finding labour. 

There are no official statistics available for recent years 
on labour demand and supply nor could we obtain unemploy- 
ment figures (**) for agriculture. 

Finally, we must once more draw attention to the'fact that 
the Act is at present modified by collective agreements, and 
that ■ no great increase in the demand for labour is likely, 
seeing that the actual hours worked have not been restricted 
and have not appreciably decreased. 



(44) For the, first half of 1920, we Know that of 100 unemployed in 
receipt of State benefit, 85 were industrial workers, .5 commercial, and 
15 demobilised* soldiers Agricultural workers belong exfclusively to the 
last category. These figures would seem to show that unemployment 
in agriculture is almost nil. (v. Socialni Bevue, Prague, No. 12, 1 June 
1920, p. 571). 
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Increase in Prices. Another criticism directed against 
the Act is the logical consequence of the preceding one. The 
Act is held to have been the cause of the higher prices of 
agricultural products. An increased demand for labour, 
where there is no corresponding increase in the, number of 
workers, tends to bring about a rise in prices. This rise in 
wages has been universal, but it is alleged to have been 
aggravated by the working of the Act. Several reports^ state 
that agricultural wages are too. high ("); others (''®) state 
that important improvement operations have had to be 
abandoned owing to the cost of labour. In the course of the 
enquiry, one landowner stated that the cost of labour was 
now 50 or 60 per cent., instead of only 15 per cent., of the 
whole cost of growing agricultural products. A government 
official stated that 'one consequence of the Act had been to 
stop cultivation and production, so that the Act had exercised 
a real influence on the rise in prices. 

The rise in wages is universally acknowledged; aU the 
Memoranda admit it. All the speakers at the enquiry referred 
to it, but aU agree that thete are other concui-rent factorS; 
e.g. the rise in the cost of living, the decrease in the labour 
supply, etc., and that these factors are universal factors. 
The Memoranda do not give, sufficient indications to enable an 
opinion to be formed as to whether the Act has made prices 
rise stiU higher, or to what extent. The workers admit that 
wages have risen, but deny that this is due to the Act, or at 
least deny that the Act has had a preponderating influence. 
They point out that it is, as a rule, extremely difficult to 
ascertain exactly what is the wage factor in the cost of 
production. The difficulty is greatly increased where prices 
are controlled, as in Czecho-Slovakia, where the maximum 
prices of all agricultural products are fixed by the Government 
and are much lower than the market prices. They add that 
in actual fact since the Act came into operation and the 
collective, agreements were arranged, wages have been fixed 
by prices, and not prices by wages. In short, they admit the 
rise in wages,, but deny that it is relatively higher than the 
rise in prices. The results we obtained in the course of our 
personal enquiry were no more definite. There are two reasons 
why it is particularly difficult to compare wages before and 
after the coming into force of the Act. The first is that day 
labourers' wages are now paid accordihg to the number of 
hours actually worked, and not as formerly, by the day. 

(45) Report of the political authorities of Moravia. 

(46) E.g. Eeportjof the Executive Committee of the Bohemian 
Agricultural- Council. 
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We could not ascertain the number of hours actually worked 
by each day labourer, nor the number of hours of overtime 
worked during the year; it is therefore impossible to give the 
total wage earned by each worker during the years 1919 and 
1920. Information on the wages of day labourers in 1918 is 
equally incomplete, so that there can be no valid comparison. 
In the same way, it is impossible to establish any comparison 
between the rise in wages and the rise in prices. The second 
reason has reference to the deputatists. The quantity of 
foodstuffs and fuel allowed was not the same in 1918 as in 
1919 ; further, the prices of these products are controlled, which 
complicates the problem. Finally, mention should be made 
of the fact that some kinds of work formerly paid at time- 
rates are now paid as piece-work, and that wages have not 
varied equally throughout the country. 

It is obviously impossible to estimate the effects of the 
Act on wages and cost of living. With a view, however, to 
supplying some information which might serve as the basis 
for an enquiry, we give below the wages of day labourers in 
1918 and 1920 as they are recorded, the first in a labour 
agreement (*^), the second in the "General Principles" already 
mentioned. 



Grade 


Day labourers 


1918 Daily wage 


1920 
fiourly wage 








throughout 
the year 






up to 
July 


July to 

Aug. 


from I 
Sept. 


mmi- 


maxi- 










• 


mum 
wage 


mum 
wage 






crowns 


crowns 


crowns 


'crowns 


crowns 


I 


Men fit for harvest work 


3 


4 


4 


1 


2 


II 


Men not fit for harvest 
work, boys of 18 years of 
age or more, women and 














robust young girls 


2 


3 


2 


0.75 


1.60 


III 


Boys under 18 years of age 














and less robust young 














girls 


1.50 


2 


1.50 


0.60 


1.20 



The 1918 wages are for a working day of 10 hours exclusive of journey 
times. Overtime is paid at the following rates : workers of Grade I, 0.50 
crowns per hour, workers of Grade II and III, 0.40 crowns per hour. 
Sunday and holiday work is paid as double time. For milking and feeding 
animals, overtime is paid in all cases at the rate 6f 0.50 crowns per day. 

The 1920 wage is paid for every hour actually worked. The minimum 
is paid generally in the poorer districts, the maximum rates in the richer 
districts (intensive cultivation of beets or vegetables). This wage is paid 
for the first 10 hours. For hours in excess of 10, the rates are increased ^ 



(47) Agreement mentioned on page 26, footnote (31). 
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50%. On Sundays, double time is paid. Journey time is not paid unless 
the distance exceeds 2 kilometres ; in tliat case one journey is included 
in actual working hours. 

The above table shows that, aU things being equal, and supposmg that 
a day labourer now works 10 hours without overtime, the increase in wages 
would be from 300 to 500% for the first grade and from 300 to 600% for 
the second and third grades. The less highly skilled workers appear, 
therefore, to benefit more by coUeotive agreements concluded after the Act. 
It should be added that the wages fixed by the agreements concluded in 1920 
approach the maxima fixed in the "General Principles". For example, 
in the agreement for the Detenicke estate the wages for the three grades 
are 1.80, 1.30, and 1 crown per hour respectively. 

We have also some information as to piece-work rates for the 
beet harvest in 1918 and 1920. In the 1918 contracts the 
wage was 80 crowns per hectare (vyorana (**) and 100 crowns 
per hectare nevyorana (**), but the workers received board 
and lodging, heating and lighting. In 1920 a scale was 
established liased on the yield of the ground ; the average 
wage was 478 crowns for the first kind of work and 716 for 
the other. ' The increase in the one case is therefore 500% 
and in the other 600%. 

For purpose of comparison, we give the table on the 
opposite page, which is based on information at the disposal 
of the Food Ministry of Prague (*'*). 

In comparing the rise in prices with the rise in wages 
one is struck by the fact that wages have risen much less 
than prices. It must not be forgotten that the prices of the 
principal agricultural product^ are controlled, so that there 
is no free play of supply and demand. 

, Under these circumstances, it does not seem possible to 
arrive at any conclusion as to the effects of the Act on the 
cost of foodstuffs. 

The Position of Small Landowners. The rise in wages 
appears to have had particularly serious effects in the case 
of medium-sized and small farms employing a very limited 
number of workers. Several Memoranda state that after 
the passing of the Act the owners of such farms found 
themselves in a very difficult position. Even before the Act, 
their margin of profit was very small. They were often 
compelled to work the land themselves, or to have recourse 
to the labour of members of their family. 

On average and small farms, especially in mountainous 
regions, the day's work is always longer than on the great 
estates of the plain, because the harvest season is shorter 

(48) Ground ploughed. 

(49) Ground riot ploughed. 

(50) CesM Slovo, 2 Feb. 1921. 
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Quantity 


Average 
Prices 
1904- 


Prices in 


Percent. 

increase or 

decrease 


Percent. 

increase 1920 

over average 

prices 






1913 


1919 


1920 


919 to 1920 


1904-1913 


Wheat flour 


100 Kg. 




■ 1 


0278.— 


+ 10.05 


+ 700.92 


Wheat flour 
at reduced 




34.71 


252.52 




' 




price 






1 


0178.— 


— 29.5) 


+ 412.82 


Sye flour 


" \ 




1 


203.66 


+ 136.81 


+ 621.68 


Rye flour 
at reduced 


1 


28.22 


86.— 


, 






price 


" 






0103.66 


+ 20.53 


+ 267.36 


Potatoes 


50 Kg. ' 


3.86 


15.25 


433.37 


+ 60.51 


+3,160.87 


Peas 




13.29 


270.— 


62.50 


+309.94 


+2,416.07 


Lentils 


)» 


21.28 


445.83 


535.42 


+ 20.09 


+ 1,619.17 


Butter 


1 Kg. 


3.11 


52.29 


56.50 


+ 8.05 


+1,716.78 


Vegetable 














fat 


5» 


1.56 


13.30 


26.80 


+ 101.50 


+ 1,617.95 


Pork fat 


" 


1.82 


33.30 


41.58 


+ 24.86 


+2,184.61 


Beef 


" 


1.62 


7.29 


20.79 


+ 158.18 


+ 1,183.33 


Pork 


S) 


1.82 


29.33 


32.34 


+ 10.26 


+ 1,676.78 


Mutton 


)3 


1.52 


17.71 


27.21 


+ 53.64 


+ 1,690.13 


Chicory 














coffee 


>» 


0.60 


5.76 


8.42 


+ 46.18 


+ 1,303.33 


Poppy 


" 


0.64 


8.18 


11.48 


+ 41.20 


+ 1,693.75 


Eggs 


each 


0.08 


1.07 


1.40 


+ 30.84 


+1,650.— 


Milk 


1 litre 


0.27 


2.37 


3.33 


+ 40.50 


+1,123.33 


Beer 


•it ») 


0.28 


1.80 


2.03 


+ 12.78 


+ 625.— 


Sugar 


1 Kg. 


0.78 


2.91 


3.99 


+ 37.11 


+ 411.54 


Onions 


" 


0.18 


1.64 


4.65 


+ 183.54 


+2,483.33 


Cabbages 


*) 


0.24 


1.13 


1.46 


+ 29.20 


+ 508.33 


Woollens 


1 metre 


15.50 


101.30 


191.17 


+ 88.71 


+3,375.82 


Cottons 


)» »> 


0.82 


24.— 


47.75 


+ 98.95 


+5,723.17 


Linens 


»» )S 


0.68 


9.46 


25.93 


+ 178:33 


+3,713.23 


Men's boots 


l,pair 


10.25 


154.16 


268.38 


+ 74.06 


+2,517.85 


Firewood 


1 cubic 














metre 


10.12 


96.— 


152.54 


+ 58.89 


+ 1,407.31 


Lignite 


1 quintal 


1.82 


10.82 


24.96 


+ 130.69 


+ 1,279.— 


Coal 


5) S) 


2.70 


19.32 


45.11 


+ 133.48 


+ 1,570.74 


Oil 


1 litre 


0.42 


1.23 


6.71 


+445.53 


+ 1,447.62 


Matches 


100 boxes 


0.95 


8.55 


, 18.60 


+ 117.54 


+ 1,857.89 




5.327 


59.733 


90.571 
] 83.429 


+ 51.63 
+ 39.67 


+ 1 ,600.24 
+ 1,456.96 


Tola 


1 average 






[ Ceske 


Shvo, 2 Feb. 1921 | 



(1) Price paid by well-to-do. 

(2) Price paid by poorer classes. 



and the margin of profit less elastic. After the passing of 
the Act, the workers refused to work longer than the workers 
on large estates. They wanted to enjoy the same advantages. 
This reduction in hours of work, combined with rising wages 
and decreasing output, made the employment of labour 
unprofitable. In several instances, landowners had to cease 
employing paid labour and reduce the amount of ground 
under cultivation. The Memoranda emphasise the fact 
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that it has not been possible to enforce the Act in these districts 
and on these farms, and that in any case an exception ought 
to be made in their favour. In reply to this, it is pointed out 
that the difficulty is due to the rise in wages rather than to the 
Act. The farms in question, like small industrial undertakings 
working with a very limited and inel9.stic margin of profit, 
have suffered from the economic revolution caused by the 
war. The Act cannot be blamed for these difficulties. As 
to the reduction in hours of work, if small farms have suffered 
more than large ones it is a misfortune which could not be 
avoided. The object of the Act was precisely to prevent the 
exploitation of human labour and to reduce excessive hours 
of work injurious to the health of the worker. 

On this point no definite information was placed at our 
disposal in the course of our personal enquiries, the results 
of which were here negligible. But it would appear from 
statements made by some small proprietors that these 
complaints refer rather to the period immediately following 
the passing of the Act, when the workers, either by design 
or unconsciously noisinterpreting the purpose of the Act and 
taking it quite literally, refused to work more than eight 
hours a day. The effect of these disputes was bound to be 
more serious on small and average-sized farms than on large 
ones. Afterwards equilibrium was restored and employers 
and employed appear to have adapted themselves to the 
new conditions imposed by the Act. 

Utilisation of Leisure. The Act has also been criticised 
on the ground that it failed to realise one of its principal 
aims, namely, the amelioration of the moral and intellectual 
conditions of the worker and the rational employment of the 
hours of leisure obtained. 

Some of the authorities allege in their reports that workers 
who earn higher wages waste their leisure in idleness; or, 
again, it is stated that they spend their free time in cultivating 
their own plot, or, if they have none, in working for other 
landowners. Finally, in the opinion of some enquirers, the 
evening classes organised by the trade unions are not well 
attended ; workers prefer to engage in politics or busy 
themselves with trade union organisation. In any case, the 
Act does not appear to have contributed to raise the 
intellectual level of agricultural workers. 

The workers' representatives do not deny this; but they 
lay stress on the fact that the Act came into force under 
exceptional circumstances. The workers' interest in the 
trade union movement is, in their opinion, natural, in view 
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of the enormous growth of trade unionism in 1919 and 1920; 
their interest in politics cannot be attributed to them as error, 
for politics are part of a worker's education. As for evening 
classes, the complaint is that there are not enough of them 
and that they are too far from the centres of population ; further 
complaints are made of the absence of lighting in workers' 
houses in some districts, which prevents workers from using 
their spare time for reading. 

In the course of our personal enquiries we found that both 
landowners and trade union representatives agreed in saying, 
in reply to our questions, that they had noticed no change as 
yet in the workers' habits. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the Act has been in operation only for a very short time. 
In 1919 when the Act first came into force, the workers had 
more spare time; this leisure they probably devoted chiefly 
to political and trade union work. In 1920, when the new 
collective agreements had been signed, the amount of the 
worker's leisure was much reduced; they apparently enjoy 
not much more free time than they did previously. Workers' 
complaints on bad housing conditions, want of lighting, etc., 
seem to be well founded in .the case of the day labourers; the 
condition of the "deputatists" appears to have improved 
considerably in certain districts, especially on the large estates 
in Bohemia. In all houses visited which were occupied by 
deputatists there was electric light and sufficient heating. 
Official statistics are lacking as to the attendance of workers 
at evening classes before a.nd after the date when the Act 
came into force. It is extremely difficult, therefore, to esti- 
mate with any degree of certainty the effects of the Act on the 
intellectual level of the working clAss. 

Moral influence of the Act: It has been affirmed that the 
influence of the Act on the workers' morale has been bad, that 
it has made relations between employers and workers strained, 
has stimulated the workers to make exaggerated demands, 
and has intensifed moral and mental unrest among the workers. 
Such statements are very frequent in the Memoranda of the 
agricultual assocations and in those of the public authorities. 
They were repeated to us by several speakers at the December 
discussion and by a great niany lando'wners in the course of 
our personal enquiries. The workers deny that these state- 
ments have any foundation in fact. The straitied relations 
between employers and workers are in their opinion, the result 
partly of a post war mental psychology, partly of the hostile 
attitude adopted by the landowners in face even of the most 
reasonable demands put forward by the workers. One cause 
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of dispute is the old employers' custom of discharging day 
labourers during the winter. The day labourers on a farm 
change each year and workers and employers never get 
accustomed to each other. Relations between deputatists 
and employers are much better, most of the deputatists work 
throughout the year for the same employer. 

Reference has already been made in this Report to the 
numerous disputes which arose immeditalely the Act was put 
into opetation. The interpretation of the Act possibly made 
relations between workers and employers more difficult at 
first. It does not seem possible to say whose was the fault, 
nor would it serve any useful purpose, but it is an undoubted 
fact that this phase was purely transitory and was soon 
succeeded by another in which agreements satisfactory to both 
sides were concluded. But the landowners still look on the 
Act as a weapon in the hands of the workers, which they 
will use in order to bargain for better conditions in collective 
agreements; to a certain extent they feel themselves at the 
mercy of the workers. This helps to keep up on both sides 
a state of suspicion and distrust, which is not likely to promote 
good relations, in spite of the fact that everybody in the country 
recognises how necessary it is to promote harmony between 
employer and employed. 

Criticism of the Text of the Act 

Criticism has also been directed against the drafting of 
the Act, its lacunae, its defective, ambiguous, or contradictory 
provisions. A number of amendments have, in fact, been 
proposed. 

(1) The first criticism attacks the fundamental principle 
of the Act, the distribution of hours of work over a period 
of four weeks. These provisions, it was supposed, would 
meet all the requirements of agricultural work ; experience, 
however, has shown that the Act is not sufficiently elastic. 
Even alloAdng for two hours' overtime, a four weekly period 
works out as too short ; either operations have to be left 
unfinished or the provisions of the Act have to be broken. 
Stress has here been laid on the variable character of the 
Czecho-Slovak climate', the diversity of crops and climatic 
conditions in the different parts of the country. An 
amendment is demanded extending the privilege of 
concentrating hours of work on one or more days to the whole 
agricultural season from April to September. Landowners 
would also like to be able to prolong working hours by overtime 
without special authorisation. "If we could do that ", 
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said one landowner, " we would ask nothing more ". Some 
Memoranda propose that the Act should be amended so as 
to make separate provision for agricultural workers during 
harvest and seed time and at other times when there is pressure 
of work. Other Memoranda are more definite, and propose 
that at the beginning of each year the authorities in each 
district should fix a period of the year during which a longer 
working day would be allowed. Others again argue that 
the regulation of working hours over a certain part of th^ 
year should be fixed by agreement between employers' and 
workers' organisations. All these proposals aim at a still 
further adaptation of the Act to local conditions in local 
districts and at eliminating certain formalities which, in 
practice, have proved , useless and vexatious. 

The reply to this criticism is that the Act has been in 
operation for so short a time that the need for so important 
an amendment could not possibly be regarded as established. 
The Act should not be made so elastic as to sacrifice its 
essential principle ; yet this is precisely what would result 
were any one of these proposals adopted. Even admitting 
the impossibility of fixing the length of the working day 
with exactness on any standard basis of a number of hours, 
yet no law should be made so elastic as to abolish all control 
over the length of the working day or to leave employers and 
workers free to fix it themselves. This would practically 
mean the abrogation of the Act. 

(2) A rather more limited criticism attacks the system of 
regulating overtime. This system is alleged to be defective 
for two reasons, firstly, because it entails a request for special 
authorisation, and secondly, because the competent authority 
for the issue of authorisations for the first four weeks is the 
communal authority. The Memoranda are unanimous 
in declaring that in practice the system of special 
authorisations cannot be, and is not, applied. Employers have 
recourse to overtime only when weather permits ; but no 
one can foretell the weather, especially in a country like 
Czecho-Slovakia, where it changes so quickly. The Act 
did not define the bureaucratic formalities which would have 
to be complied with, and no regulations have yet been issued. 
It would appear that these really simple formalities occasion 
great loss of time. After having obtained authorisation 
to work overtime, employers are perhaps unable to make use 
of it on account of the weather, or, again, the weather may 
change suddenly and overtime may quite unexpectedly be 
possible, when the farmer had not thought of applying for 
authorisation; in either case the practical disadvantages of 
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such a system are obvious. All the Memoranda agree in 
stating that, except in a few isolated cases, authorisation 
to work overtime was not applied for during the first year, 
and that applications were even rarer during the second year. 
Our personal enquiries confirmed the statement that 
applications for authorisation to work overtime under Section 
6, Clauses 1 and 2, of the Act were made only in exceptional 
cases, not because overtime was not worked, but because 
the permit. system was found inconvenient. 

On the other hand, the Memoranda state that the penalties 
provided under Section 13 of the Act are never enforced. 
Only one case of prosecution for contravention of Section 6 
is quoted for the whole period of two years covered by these 
reports. Our enquiries confirmed this. The upshot of this 
failure in the working of the Act is that the authorities have 
no record of the actual overtime worked in agriculture, 
and therefore cannot ^.scertain the real length of the 
working day. 

(3) The second line of argument objects to the powers 
given to the communal authorities. Some Memoranda 
attempt to prove that the choice of the communal authorities 
is not a happy one. The head of a rural commune — and it is 
the rural communes which are important — is usually a farmer 
himself ; in small communes he is very often a small farmer, 
who is very busy at harvest time ; he has no time to attend 
to applications for authorisations to work overtime, which 
are bound to reach him during the harvest. Other 
Memoranda include a complaint that the small farmers, 
who are the heads of communes, are hostile to the large 

landowners and purposely dilatory in granting permits. 
We had no opportunity of verifying these complaints during 
our personal enquiries, especially as the system of special 
authorisations had been abandoned. It has also been pointed 
out that the Act makes no provision for an appeal against 
the decisions of the communal authorities to grant or refuse 
overtime authorisations. No case has yet arisen, but a 
demand is put forward for an amendment to provide against 
this contingency. 

(4) The Act does not state whether journey time is to be 
included in the 8-hour day or not. During the first year after 
the Act came into operation this point was one of the most 
keenly disputed; the workers insisted that this time should 
be included, and should be paid for as working time, while 
the employers objected to paying for any of it. As stated above 
a compromise was arranged providing that, when the distance 
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travelled exceeded two kilometres, the time spent on one 
journey should be reckoned in the working day. 

(5) More than one Memorandum protests that the Act does 
not definitely indicate how the rest periods are to be distributed 
over the working day, or at 'what hour they shall be taken. 
Section 3, Clause 1, leaves the question to be decided by 
agreement between employers and workers; but apparently 
the arrangement of these agreements causes great difficulties 
in practice. Some Memoraniia assert that the workers 
attempt to arrange the rest 'period arbitrarily and in a way 
which is prejudicial to the interests of agricultural production. 
Bequests are put forward that the distribution of rest intervals 
should be regulated by the terms of the^ Act itself. 

(6) Another criticism directed against the Act draws 
attention to its failure to state whether work paid for at piece 
rates comes within its scope or not. Section 1, Clause 4, 
apparently rules out this kind of work, for it refers to a daily, 
weekly, or monthly wage; piece-work raites cannot be so 
defined. Other Memoranda infer that the Act is obscure 
and insist that the point should be definitely regulated. 

(7) The clause on the compensatory rest period has also 
been criticised. In several Memoranda, and in the course of 
the December enquiry, reference was made to the fact that 
it is impossible to apply the principle of compensatory rest in 
agriculture, especially when it is a question of paying for 
overtime. When the Act was first put into operation and was , 
strictly and literally enforced, the workers refused to work 
more than eight hours a day, and it was possible to apply the 
clause on compensatory rest; to compensate for overtime 
during one week, hours of rest were allowed in the following 
week. But employers state that as soon as workers began to 
work overtime, they insisted that they should be paid for it 
at the end of each week, and refused to accept free time in 
exchange. The principle of compensation cannot be enforced ; 
the workers will not work overtime unless they are paid. 
The Memoranda make this clear, and it was confirmed in the 
course of the enquiry by statements both of employers and 
workers. The collective agreements, however, put an end to 
the whole system. 

Favourable Effects of the Act 

The Memoranda do not entirely confine themselves to 
criticism. They also mention certain, advantages accruing 
to the workers or to the economic life of the country, which 
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flow from the Act. These advantages are here briefly sum- 
marised. 

(1) The first advantage flowing from the Act was that 
shortening of the working day which was, in fact, the chief 
aim of the Act. The Memoranda agree in stating that this 
aim has been attained. ISTevertheless, the positive extent, 
of this reduction of hours is difficult to as'certain, as has 
already been stated. It becomes a question as to how far 
the absolute number of hours worked is less than it was before 
the Act, or as to the extent to which their reduction is made 
up for by the working of overtime. The Memoranda and 
enquiry appear to confirm the view that the reduction in actual 
hours of work was considerable in 1919. In 1920 the position 
was different; the collective agreements were concluded, 
ratifying certain arrangements between employers and 
workers. Several Memoranda state that the tendency now is 
to work less overtime, owing to the high cost of labour, so 
that the number of hours worked does actually appear to have 
decreased. 

One consequence of the shortened working day has been 
more spare time for the worker. Both Memoranda and 
enquiry lead to the conclusion that the worker now has more 
spare time, but there is considerable disagreement as to the 
use to which he puts it. As we have said already, the workers 
employ their spare time in various ways, on cultivating their 
own land, on trade union activities, working either at piece 
or time rates for other employers, or in idleness. In the first 
three cases the effects of the. Act are beneficial both to the 
worker and to agricultural production; in the last case they 
are harmful to both. 

(2) One of the principal objects of the Act was to stem 
the tide of migration from the country to the town and to 
ensure the necessary supply of labour for agriculture. It is a 
question whether this object has been attained. The 
Memoranda, the enquiry of 9 December, and our personal 
investigation all lead to the same conclusion, that during the 
last two years, migration of agricultural workers from the 
country to the town has ceased; in some districts there has 
been a large migration movement of town workers to the 
country, while the Memoranda state that in others industrial 
workers refuse to accept agricultural work even when unem- 
ployed. The Memoranda disagree as to the extent to which 
the Act has affected this tendency, which admittedly exists, 
and as to the action of other factors, either alone or in 
conjunction with the Act. The December discussion threw 
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no new light on the subject. The influence of the Act was 
admitted, but two other factors were apparently considered 
to be of capital importance: the fact that the food supply is 
better in the country thaij. in the town, and industrial unem- 
ployment (»'). To these might be added the effect of 
agrarian reform on the minds of the workers. 

We naturally wished to ascertain to what extent these 
three factors have been responsible for stopping the migration 
of agricultural workers to the towns and whether this was 
a temporary or a permaaent phenomenon. iJven granting 
that the Act has had a good effect, it may be questioned 
whether it will succeed in preventing the town ward movement 
of agricultural workers. Our personal enquiries brought 
no definite result. There are no reliable figures as to the 
volume of the movement from the town to the country, but 
apparently it was not very great during 1919 and 1920. 
On the other land, the migration of workers from the country 
to the towns appears to have wholly stopped. Workers who 
were questioned said that the Act has certainly been the 
determining factor, and they consider that the importance 
of the other factors has been exaggerated; definite informa- 
tion cannot be procured, owing to the very short time during 
which the Act has been in operation. 

(3) Some of the Memoranda and several speakers pointed 
out that the Act is an important moral advance on past 
conditions. Some employers even take the view that the 



(51) According to statistics published by the SociaVni Revue (the 
official organ of the Ministry of Social Welfare at Prague), Vol. I, No. 12, 
and Vol. II, No. 1, the number of persons in Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia in receipt of unemployment benefit under the Act of 15 December 
1918 in 1919 and 1920 was as shown in the following table. 





1919 


1920 


January 


227 ,158 


95 ,326 


February 


266 ,776 


92 ,451 


March 


253 ,275 


81 ,362 


April 


217 ,705 


51 ,463 


May 


180,235 


40,988 


June 


163 ,070 


29 ,850 


July 


173 ^357 


32 ,553 


August 


145,168 


32 ,126 


September 


115,015 


32 ,265 


October 


95 ,418 


31 ,369 


November 


98 ,641 


34 ,085 


December 


98 ,895 


36 ,668 



These figures would appear to indicate a rapid and continuous decrease 
in unemployment. 
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harmful effects of tlie Act will disappear in time and that 
finally only its advantages will remain. The most important 
advantage is, in their opinion, the effect on the worker's 
mind. They hold that the Act gives the agricultural worker 
a feeling of security and protection, and provides a guarantee 
against arbitrary treatment, and argue that when the present 
abnormal conditions have disappeared, this guarantee will 
encourage agricultural production and promote mutual 
understanding and co-operation between the two opposing 
parties. Owing to the mental attitude of the two sides and to 
the very unstable post^wd.r economic conditions prevailing, 
the advantages of the Act have not yet been realised ; neverthe- 
less, the conclusion of the collective agreements is looked upon 
as a good omen of future possibilities. These agreements 
are possibly signs of a permanent truce in a struggle which had 
lasted for decades and threatened to last for ever. The 
workers, and, what is still more important, many employers 
and authorities appear to consider that the Act, by compelling 
the two parties to conclude collective agreements, is indirectly 
responsible for these advantages. Our personal investigation 
afforded some confirmation of the moral value of the Act as 
a safeguard and protectiou to the workers. Employers 
who were questioned appear to admit this, although they 
considered it of little importance. 

(4) We have already referred to the question of wages and 
overtime. The rise in wages, if admitted to be one of the 
effects of the Act at all, must be considered as one of the 
resulting advantages to the workers. 

(5) Another point which was brought up by some of 
the speakers at the December enquiry was the change from 
daily to hourly wages. This change was repeatedly mentioned 
and appears to be beyond controversy. In the opinion of 
several speakers this was a change benefiting both workers 
and employers. 

(6) Stress was laid on the influence of the Act on the 
trade union movement among agricultural workers. It 
has been pointed out that one result of the Act was the 
conclusion of collective agreements leading: to the formation 
of trade unions. We have already traced the extraordinary 
development of agricultural workers' unions in 1919. Our 
personal investigations appeared to confirm the view that 
this development is due partly to general causes, such as the 
psychological effects of the war and the foundation of the 
Eepubhc of Czecha- Slovakia, and partly to the operation 
of the Act. From the workers' point of view this may be 
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looked upon as another of the advantages conferred by the 
Act. 

(7) It was affirmed in the course of the enquiry that the 
Act has produced a general improvement in the material 
and moral conditions of agricultural workers. The December 
enquiry also led to this conclusion. The amelioration in the 
workers' material conditions is seen in the shortening of 
hours, the rise in wages and the change in methods of 
payment, the conclusion of collective agreements, better 
housing conditions, and better food. Moral improvement 
is evinced in the development of esprit de corps, in the feeling 
of protection which arises when hours are regulated, and in 
the conscionsness of the value of his work inspired in the 
mind of the worker. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



We are in a position to draw some conclusions from the 
foregoing facts, but certain general observations must first 
be made. 

The Act has been in operation for so short a time, 
and the pohtical and social conditions to which it has been 
applied -are so abnormal, that any general conclusion as 
to its effects Avould be premature. 

Weather conditions' in Czecho-Slovakia make it 
impossible to draw general conclusions applicable to aU 
parts of the country. Czecho-Slovakia lies between the 
countries of southern and western Europe, which have 
a temperate climate, and those of northern and eastern 
Europe, whose climate is extreme. Consequently, 
weather conditions make the introduction of the 8-hour 
day in agriculture more difficult . than it would be in the 
former group of countries but less so than in the lattei'. 

On the other hand, the industrialisation of agriculture 
and the intensive use of machinery are factors favourable 
to the regulation of hours in agricultural labour. 

Finally, the want of a special body of persons 
authorised to supervise the application of the Act has made 
it impossible to co-ordinate the observations based on two 
years' experience of its working. We have not the 
necessary data to estimate aright the effects and 
implications of the Act. 

The following conclusions nevertheless appear justified. 

The Act appears at first to have caused spme confusion 
and to have created a certain tension in the relations between 
employers and workers. The collective agreements, signed 
in 1920, brought this 'tension to an end. The Act has been 
so profoundly modified by these agreements that present 
<}onditions are not so much regulated by the Act as by a 
combination of the provisions of the Act and of the collective 
agreements. The modifications introduced by the latter 
may be enumerated thus. 
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For day labourers ' : the abolition of the compensatory rest 
period ; the introduction of the normal working day of ten 
hours ; the. elimination of the permit system for overtime 
and the consequent sweeping away of any restriction on 
overtime. 

For deputatists and farm hands : the abolition of the 
permit system and therefore of any restriction on overtime. 



As a result of these modifications, hours of wort are 
approximately as follows : 

A. Agricultural WorJc 

(1) Normal working day 

Day labourers: Winter — no fixed rule. 

Summer — ten hours. 
Deputatists : Winter — ^from seven to ten hours, 

according to locality and kind 
of work. 
Summer — twelve hours, two or three 
hours being spent on preparatory 
work. 

(2) Overtime 

Day labourers : Winter — none. 

Summer — as required, usually two 
or three hours a day. 

B. Forestry work 

(1) ISTormal working day 

Day labourers : Winter — eight hours. 

Summer — no fixed rule. 

(2) Overtime 'So fixed rule either in summer or in 

winter. 

In the case of day labourers hours of work seem to have 
decreased ; the rise in wages and the change from daily to 
hourly rates appear to have checked any tendency to excessive 
overtime. 

Modifications in wages to be noted are : 

A. Day labourers : An increase in wages due at least 
partially to the effects of the Act ; 

a change from daily to hourly rates ; . 

the increased popularity .of payment at piece rates. 

B. Deputatists : A rise in wages similar to the rise in day 
labourers' wages; 

a tendency to pay a larger proportion of wages in kind. 

The material conditions of the workers appear to have 
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improved, but it is impossible to ascertain how far this is due 
to the Act and how far to other factors. 

In considering the economic effects of the Act, we are 
without reliable data as to its effect on production : in any case, 
it is not responsible for the bad harvest in 1919. It is equally 
impossible to determine its influence on the standard 
of industry of the individual worker. The demand for labour 
appears to have increased since the Act came into force, but 
it is impossible to determine to what extent. Migration of 
workers from the country to the town appears to have stopped, 
but here again it is impossible to say how far the Act has been 
a contributing cause. A comparison of the effects of the Act 
on different kinds of farms appears to show that its application 
was easier on very, large farms or estates; small and 
average-sized farms appear to have suffered as a result of its 
application. 

The moral effects of the Act appear to be summed up 
in stating that workers appear to have more spare time than 
before the passing of the Act, and to spend that leisure either 
on additional work in order to increase their earnings, or on 
trade union activities; it cannot be said that this leisure is as 
yet devoted to education. 

In general, the Act appears to have strengthened the 
position of the worker in relation to the employer by giving a 
certain degree of protection and a feeling of security. Up to the 
present, nothing has been recorded to justify the view that the 
Act has improved relations between workers and employers. 
It does not appear to have affected the number of strikes, 
but has promoted the growth of the trade union movement 
amongst agricultural workers. 

The Act appears to have been applied successfully and 
without modification in forestry work (tree felling) and in' 
agricultural improvements and public utility work. 

It seems also to be applied without difficulty in regard 
to rest periods during the day, weekly rest periods, and night 
work, 

On the whole, experience seems to show that a rigid 
application of the principle of the 8-hour day is impossible 
in agriculture. It is a principle which must be modified 
and made elastic, in order that it may be adapted to local 
agricultural conditions. 
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APPENDIX 



Report of the Conference of Representatives of Agricultural 
Employers' and Workers' Organisations 



The conference took place on the morning of 9 December 1920 
at the headquarters of the Agricultural Council at Prague. 

It was held in connection with the enquiry undertaken by 
Decree of the Minister for Social Welfare dated 9 liTovember 1920. 

The Minister for Social Welfare, Dr. Joseph Gruber, was 
represented by Mr. Sousek, Head of a Department of the Ministry. 

Mr. Sousek : Two years ago, the voice of the past called upon 
our people to rebuild their ancient state. We set - to work, firmly 
resolved that we would assume a worthy place among the free 
nations of the world. We realised that our national spirit has always 
found a refuge with two classes, the agricultural labourer and the 
working man, and we resolved to build up our new life on these 
two. Confronted with aU the difficulties attending the rebirth 
of a nation, we have consistently chosen solutions dictated by 
the spirit of democracy and of social justice. 

Two years ago, moreover, that grand idea which is at present 
fixing the interest of the world was here put into effect : I mean 
the principle of the 8-hour day. The object of regulating standard 
working hours was to protect the worker against the exhaustion 
of his physical strength. By making these hours the basis for 
determining fair wages, he was also to have secured to him material 
conditions worthy of his manhood. 

This principle has now been adopted* by the workers in every 
country ; we claim the honour of haying been the first to put it into 
practice, and even of having been the first to formulate it. Our 
compatriot Komensky, whose memory we still honour, in 1631 
stated in his book entitled Didactic that the life of every human 
being should be so disposed as to include eight hours' work, eight 
hours' recreation and amusement, and eight hours' sleep. 

So long as our nation lived under a foreign yoke, we could only 
work towards this ideal of our great compatriot by means of, 
propaganda ; but as soon as we were free, we adopted as a body 
the principle of the 8-hour day. Our Eight-Hour Day Act was 
passed unanimously by the representatives of the nation. It was 
adopted by those who represented the employer as well as by those 
who represented the worker, and by agricultural deliegates as 
well as by industrial. 

It was not until later, as far as I know, that the principle of the 
8-hour, day attracted universal attention. At the Peace Conference 
it was adopted for all nations. The International Labour 
Conference at Washington decided to proceed gradually in applying 
it, and to begin with ilidustry. The question of agriculture is to 
be discussed next year at Geneva. 
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It is natural that the world should expect us to provide definite 
information on the actual results of our experiment, and we 
consider it an honour, as well as a duty, to publish the judgment 
passed by experience on the principles we adopted. The 8-hour 
day was introduced in industry during a period of economic 
stagnation, when production was paralysed by shortage of raw 
materials and hundreds of thousands of workers were unemployed. 
Under such conditions, the reduction of the working day to eight 
hours, where it had not already bieen done, was an obvious remedy. 
In a very short time the 8-hour day was so firmly established in 
our industry that no one now disputes its desirability. 

The position was quite different in agriculture. On all sides 
demands were made for the revival of cultivation, which had been 
much cut down owing to the war, in order to supply the towns 
with food. This was a difficult piece of work and was made stUl 
more so by the fact that owing to the war the farmers were without 
a great deal of their agricultural machinery, fertilisers, horses, and 
cattle. This shortage could not be made good by the surplus labour 
supply available owing to the industrial deadlock. Add to this 
that 1919 was a very bad year for crops and that a large part of 
the harvest was lost. 

Therefore, in considering the effect of the 8 -hour day on 
cultivation, it is particularly necessary to conduct our enquiry 
on scientific principles. For instance, it is an important fact that 
a nuniber of far-reaching reforms were introduced at the same 
time as the 8-hour day, more especially agrarian reform and a whole 
system of social reforms. 'Not must it be forgotten that in all 
nations the reaction from the war resulted in a great lowering of 
energy and of the standard of industry. 

We must distinguish carefully between the influence of these 
two factors in labour — the duration of work and its . intensity. 
The organisations now asked to state their opinions represent rival 
interests, and it is natural that their decisions should not be 
unanimous. But they should remember that the principle of the 
8-hour day concerns the entire ciAdlised world, and that if it is a 
sound one, other nations wiU be able to apply it without us, or 
even against us. The organisations here represented should express 
as impartial an opinion as possible, since not only our home 
interests, but the economic interest of the whole world and our 
international prestige are involved. 

The importance of today's conference is proved by the presence 
of a representative of the International Labour Office of Geneva, 
Dr. Pardo, who has been specially sent by the Office, to obtain anv 
information which may be of value. I 'offer our guest a cordial 
welcome, and hope that he will meet with a cordial reception from 

Dr. Krtek made the following statement id the name of the 
Ministry of Agriculture : 

The object of today's conference is to enquire into the results 
of the application of the Eight-Hour Day Act to Agriculture. 
AH political f eeUng and personal disputes should be put on one 
side. Our sole duty is to give an impartial reply to the question: 
How far have the innovations in working hours been carried 
into practice, and how far can they be so carried out, in agriculture? 

Anyone who has studied this question is forced to admit that 
the Ministries of Agriculture and of Social Welfare are devoting 
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Ihe most minute attention to it. \We have ,to supply the 
International Labour Conference, which is to meet next year at 
Geneva, with an opinion founded on statistical data. 

The speaker expressed the hope that the enquiry would be 
entirely successful and welcomed the representative of the 
International Labour Office. 

Sir. SOTJSEK read the first point of the questionnaire, on the 
method of calculating hours of work. After pointing out that certain 
guiding principles laid down by the Government might be taken 
as a basis, he asked the delegates to express their opinions. 

Mr., Hemsky, engineer, speaking in the name of the Technical 
Office of the Agricultural Council, stated that the question of the 
8 -hour day did not directly affect the work of the Agricultural 
Council, which was only concerned with improvements and 
irrigation works. At first the workers kept very strictly to the 
exact total of eight hours, and refused with some obstinacy to 
work an hour longer. Sometimes, however, the eight hours were 
reduced to six by bad weather, so that the whole number of hours 
worked remained below the limit fixed by the Act. This led to 
financial loss. It was thus impossible to observe the Eight-Hour 
Day Act in this kind of work. It was, however, possible to calculate 
working hours on the basis of 32 to the week. Work stops from 
midday, or, iu exceptional cases, from 3 o'clock, on Saturday {until 
Monday. 

Mr. SoxTPEK : The question is to determine exactly what has 
been included in the eight hours of work, and to decide if hours 
have been properly calculated. The time necessary for preparatory 
work such as starting machinery or for reaching the place of work 
is not included in the normal 8-hour day. Working hours only 
begin from the time of the workers' arrival at the place where 
they work. We haive to decide whether any modifications are 
necessary in this respect. 

Mr. Adolf, representative of the Union of Agricultural Workers : 
According to the Act, the deputatists C) work twelve hours, three 
of which are spent in preparatory and supplementary work. Day 
labourers work eight hours when their place of work is near the farm, 
but when the place of work is a very long distance from the place 
where the workers assemble, the journey time is divided between the 
employers and the workers, the employers paying for half the 
time lost. 

Mr. Ant. Nebuzelsky : It is impossible to speak of the 
application of the 8-hour day to agriculture, for the agricultural 
worker works twelve hours on large estates and fourteen and 
sixteen hours on medium and small farms. How the existence 
of the 8 -hour day on paper could have an unfavourable effect on 
agricultural production I do not know. 

Dr. Capek, manager of a farm at Slivnq : In the district of 
Mlada Boleslav, the working field hours of deputatists, including 
preparatory work, are nine, with a short interval for a hasty 
meal in the middle of the day ; in winter, they do not even work 
seven hours. In the case of day labourers, when the work is at some 
distance, the employer pays for hali the journey time. 

(1) See notes p. 16. 
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Mr. KuRZ, engineer : We can mention some extreme cases in" 
which the workers h^ve refused to bear the cost of journey time, 
but iu the end an agreement was concluded, fixing the time of actual 
work in the fields at eight hours. If they were left to themselves, 
the workers would be wUling to work longer, so as to earn higher 
wages, but they, are often under the influence of the local leaders 
of political or trade union organisations. The second question 
asks whether agriculture can, generally speaking, be adapted to 
the 8-hour day. When the distance was more than two kilometres, 
the workers demanded that the time spent on one of the journeys 
at least should be included in working hours. 

In general, the 8 -hour day has been observed, and the workers 
have often willingly consented to work longer, for they only regarded 
the Eight-Hour Day Act as a means of applying pressure. 
Experience has shown that the agricultural worker himself does 
not believe that the 8-hour day can be applied to agriculture. This 
was already foreshadowed in the guiding principles published by 
the Government, and the working hours were fixed, not at eight 
per day, but at 192 per period of four weeks, at the instigation, 
I believe, of the Ministry of Agriculture. The fundamental fact 
is that work is paid for by the hour and not by the day. The 
employers have begun to make more intensive use of working 
hours, so as to decrease the costs of production, which had risen from 
15 per cent, to 50 or even 60 per cent, of the selling price of the 
product. In my opinion, the worker would be considerably better 
off if he were paid by the day instead of by the hour. Under the 
present system, if the weather is bad, he cannot work, and therefore 
receives no wages, while previously, under the daily wage system, 
he was paid even when the weather prevented him fromi working. 

Another effect of the 8 -hour day has been a general reduction 
in the minimum number of workers necessary. Certain districts 
in which it has not yet been possible to reduce the number of workers 
have been the least affected, especially the frontier districts, where 
particular care has always been taken to make the best use of the 
time. Generally speaking, the workers do not adhere bHndly to 
the letter of the Eight-Hour Day Act, but agree to arrangements 
which allow the best use to be made of their work. 

Mr. SoTJSEK asked that the first question should be answered 
first. 

Mr. KuKZ : In some «ases journey time is included in working 
hours. In other cases it is not included, but paid in addition. 
There are, however, certain exceptions in the case of deputatists. 
In some annual hire contracts the employer has tried to reduce 
the amount of preparatory work as much as possible, so that it 
only occupies two hours out of the twelve. 

Dr. Lazak, representative of the Agricultural Employment Exchange 
at Brno : I have been called upon to intervene in more than seventy 
disputes concerning working hours, especially on large estates, and 
I should like to draw your attention to the fact that all these 
interventions took place in agreement with the trade unions. I 
have arrived at the conclusion that the agricultural workers have 
consented to a very wide interpretation of the Act, and that the 
employers have found them quite willing to arrange their work 
to fit in with Nature's requirements. I may say, to the credit of 
the agricultural workers of Moravia, that they have not tried to 
use the Act as a means of obstruction. It is only in disputes with 
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the employers that the letter of the Act has been insisted on, 
but, generally speaking, the workers have shown the greatest 
goodwill. 

The preparatory work of the deputatists includes the feeding 
of animals, the cleaning of carts, etc. In some cases, extra pay 
has been given for this work. It must be admitted that this question 
has not always been handled ' with sufficient exactness. If we 
examined the statistics of working hours with methodical accuracy 
on this point we might come to different conclusions. The 
deputatists have worked ten hours when it was necessary and the 
labourers have done the same. With the latter, some difficulties 
have arisen about journey time, especially when the distance was 
considerable. The employers have shown a conciUatory spirit. 
They have consented to pay for the time thus lost or else to 
appoint some other place where the workers could collect. Ifo real 
question of principle has here been disputed. If an attempt is 
made to observe the 8-hour day pure and simple in the case of the 
day labourers, difficulties arise with the deputatists. I wish to 
place it on record that the workers themselves have admitted 
ten hours as the normal working day, as the 50 per cent, iacrease 
in pay only comes into force after the tenth hour. 

Mr. Adolf, Secretary : Any new legislation involves difficulties 
before people have become accustomed to it ; this was the case 
with the Eight-Hour Day Act. At first the workers insisted on 
a strict observance of the 8-hour day in agriculture. Later, however, 
the trade unions exerted an educational influence and the collective 
agreements which have had so great an iufluence on aigriculture 
as a whole began to be concluded. The year 1919 was one of 
disturbance ; in 1920 the workers became more peacefully inclined. 
They no longer insist so strictly on the letter of the law. They 
have some regard to the needs of agriculture and sometimes consent 
to work much longer than the eight hours. As regards the 
deputatists, it is expressly stated that nine of their twelve working 
hours must be employed on actual operations and three on 
preparatory work. Where day labourers have put forward demands 
about journey time, the question was not so much of iucluding 
this time in working hours as of paying for it. In Bohemia it is 
considered impossible to have deputatists working ten hours while 
day labourers are only working eight. The day labourer, therefore, 
also works ten hours per day without increased wages. It is only 
the eleventh and tweKth hours which are paid at 50 per cent, higher 
rates. 

This year work has proceeded smoothly. The workers have 
generally been willing and disputes have been rare. I hope that 
the coming year will be equally peaceful, and that our relations 
with employers as to the agreement which has already come into 
force wiU be inspired by an amicable spirit. 

Mr. KoMiNBK, Inspector of the Agricultwal Labour Exchange 
of Bohemia : In Bohemia the question is solved, and satisfactorily 
solved, by a collective agreement. Eestriction of actual working 
hours now only affects wages. The agreement stipulates that farm 
servants shall consent to work more than ten hours if they are paid 
overtime. Deputatists do nine hours' actual work and three hours' 
preparatory work. The agreement also lays down that eight hours' 
actual work and four hours' supplementary work may be done during 
four months of the year. In spring these figures may be nine and 
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three hours respectively and in summer ten and two honxs 
respectively. These provisions may be modified according to local 
requirements. The deputatists are perfectly willing to work more 
than twelve hours provided that they are paid extra. 

When there is bad feeling betweeh employers and workers in 
a district, production suffers. 

An Inspector of Lands of the Province of Slovakia : In Slovakia 
the 8-hour day has been iatroduced for day labourers. Deputatists 
do nine hours' actual work and three hours' preparatory work. 
Day labourers have often asked that journey time shotdd be included 
in the eight hours, but in the end they have given up this demand. 
Piece-workers have worked ten and twelve hours. Deputatists 
employed on work such as the feeding of cattle, etc., have worked 
twelve hours. All overtime has had to be paid for separately. 

Mr. Zelenka, representative of the District of Dolni Kralovice 
in Bohemia : In agriculture, and especially in mountain districts 
such as ours, where there is a long winter and a short summer, 
eight hours' work is not enough. The working day in the mountains 
of Bohemia and Moravia is at present ten' hours. Formerly, we 
used to work long hours at harvest time, but at present we keep 
to the maximum of ten hours, includiag journey time. In our 
district, therefore, the 8-hour day is inoperative. 

A WoEKEBs' Bepeesentative (Kaeit ?) : The chief 
responsibility for the decrease in production rests with the employers, 
for they are discharging their workers, thus reducing their numbers 
and preventing the soil from being properly cultivated. It is 
undoubtedly impossible to work only eight hours every day, but 
it has been proved that many employers, whose workers were 
quite willing to work ten or twelve hours at harvest time or for 
other urgent work, refused to allow the 50 per cent, wage increase 
for the eleventh and twelfth hour, but preferred to shorten working 
hours. This is in. many cases the reason why the harvest was not 
carried in time. It is also the cause of the bad sugar-beet crop 
in 1919. Nothing can be done without goodwill. Agricultural 
employers ought to stop discharging their workers. If the worker 
is a help to the employer aU the summer, can he suddenly become 
a nuisance in the winter 1 It causes the greatest bitterness among 
the agricultural proletariat if the worker has to fight over labour 
contracts all through the summer. , If the employers would show 
a little goodwill, it would certainly be possible to come to an 
understanding. 

Mr. Jos. SiEOKT, representing the landed proprietors of Horlcy : 
In our district, Mlada Boleslav, there are two types of agreement, 
one for the large landowners (called DoulravsTca) and the other for 
small farmers. Workers employed by the small farmers are envious 
of those who, on large estates, leave their work at o o'clock. 

About the discharge of workers, the situation is not as bad 
as it is said to be. I myself have had workers continuously in my 
employ for eighteen and twenty years. All the same, they refused 
to work overtime because they were earning enough without it. 

It would be most desirable to have legislation laying down 
uniform conditions for labour without making a distinction between 
large and small properties. The agricultural workers are envious 
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of the factory and sugar-refinery workers, who are much better 
treated in this respect. 

Mr. SoTJSEK : The discussion is tending to leave the point, 
and I must ask gentlemen to return to the calculation of actual 
working hours. Journey time and regular interruptions of work 
need not be paid, and should not be taken into account in 
calculating the length of working hours. The customs prevalent 
in industry are quite in accordance with this point of view. When 
agricultural workers succeeded in establishing different customs, 
they had no right to base their demands on the Act. 

Dr. SuCHY, speaking in the name of the Agricultural Council : 
The Act was observed only at first. Both workers and employers 
have now realised that it cannot be applied to agriculture, and it 
is weU known that it is not observed. 

Mr. ZiTEK : In our district the time required for the afternoon 
meal was deducted from working hours. 

Mr. SousEK : I note that all speakers agree that the legal 
working hours have generally been calculated properly and in 
accordance with custom, except when payment has been made 
for journey time. Before bringing complaints about the Act, care 
should be taken to see that it is correctly applied and that illegal 
practices are not introduced. 

We will now pass to the second point. 

International labour legislation is based on the day, which is 
bound to bring some difficulties. Our Act takes the week as a 
unit ; this makes it permissible to extend the normal working day 
to nine or ten hours in order to secure Saturday as a holiday. In 
agriculture and other similar work, the Act allows still greater 
elasticity ; it sanctions the distribution of the total number of hours 
of work over a period of fo\ir weeks. Thus ten, twelve, or even 
fourteen hours may be worked on certain days,' on condition that 
compensatory rest is allowed on other days. As work in excess 
of the normal hours is compensated for by an equal amotmt of rest, 
it need not be paid at a special rate. 

What we want to know is exactly what use has been made of 
this elasticity allowed by the provisions of the Act. 

Mr. ZiTEK : The 192 hours of work over the four weeks are 
sufficient for all purposes, granted that overtime need not be paid, 
a compensatory rest, of course, being allowed to the workers. It 
would only be necessary to go beyond the 192 hours in bad weather. 

Anothek Eepeesentative : Where no agreement was reached, 
the workers refused to work more than the eight hours. Later 
they bowed to necessity and made no difficulties about hours. 
Working hours cannot be fixed by regulation in agriculture, for 
in any work of this land everything has to give way to the tyranny 
of natural conditions. The cutting down of the working day to 
a certain number of hours is above aU a question of money. 

Mr. KoMiNEK, Inspector : If ' the day is taken as a unit, 
agricultural work, which is not like factory work, cannot be adapted 
to an 8-hour day or to a 9-hour day. If bad weather continues in 
any one. year, work has to be got through in three weeks instead 
of in six, and the same amount of work. The difficulty cannot be 
dealt with unless the worker realises the state of affairs, and I 
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must say he very often does. On the othep: hand, no agricultural 
worker does as many hours' work during the year as an industrial 
worker. In order to make the 8 -hour day possible in agriculture, 
man would have to be master and able to apportion hours at his 
convenience ; as it is, they are necessarily determined by natural 
conditions. It is therefore impossible to limit working hours in 
a regular way, and the workers have realised it. They sometimes 
still refuse to carry out necessary work and try to evade the law, 
and then a dispute arises. But we on our side are making every 
effort towards a good understanding. 

Mr. SoTJSEK : What the last speaker said was within the 
meaning of the Act. We did not take the day but the week as 
unit, and in agriculture we took the month. Gentlemen are now 
asked to state how the 192 hours have been distributed, and whether 
compensatory rest periods have been aUpwed. Where this has 
not been done, the Act has not been properly understood. The 
payments for rest periods reported by some speakers is an abuse 
which must be put right ; no false iuterpretation should stand iu 
the way of applying the Act. You are requested to state how far 
the provisions on compensatory rest have been carried out. 

Dr. Lazak : In 1919 we interpreted the Act so that only hours 
worked in excess of 192 were paid for as overtime. But ia 1920, 
at the request of the workers, we altered oxir practice. The 
workers said they were ready to work more than eight hours a day, 
it paid extra for the excess hours. They were willing, however, 
to accept the normal rate for the first ten hours, and only asked 
the 50 per cent, increase for the eleventh and twelfth hours. 

Mr. KxiRZ, engineer : I should like to draw your attention to 
three points. 

Firstly, it iS' utterly impossible to supervise agricultural 
regulations extending over a period of four weeks. The authorities 
would find themselves face to face with insuperable difficulties 
and any regulation of this kind is bound to be a dead letter. 

Secondly, working hours are not, in fact, regulated over four- 
weekly periods, but depend entirely on the weather. 

Thirdly, the reason why workers wish to be paid overtime 
each day is because their work is seasonal only. The year is made 
up of several seasons of intensive work, separated by shorter 
intervals when nothing is done. The landowners naturally wish 
to finish operations as quickly as they can and compete against 
each other for labour. The workers are thus put iu a position to 
dictate their conditions to the employers, who are principally 
anxious to make sure of having enough labour and are quite ready 
to aUow the .50 per cent, increase for the eleventh and twelfth hours, 
instead of taking up a stand on the 192 hours' work allowed by 
the Act in the course of the four weeks. Legislation cannot alter 
this state of affairs, which is the natural result of the laws of 
demand and supply. Where labour is short, it must be attracted 
by an offer of paying overtime. 

Deputatists' work is not seasonal in character, and there is no 
need to make efforts to attract this type of labour. In fact, it is 
mostly impossible to occupy the deputatists for an average nine 
hours a day throughout the year ; sometimes there is not enough 
to do and sometimes the weather is bad. 
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Working hours cannot be apportioned over four- weekly periods 
by law. Here all legislative intervention would be useless ; witness 
the attempts made to restrict the movements of commerce by law. 

Mr. SoxJSEK : I should Hke to raise the point that some workers 
are engaged for a shorter period than four weeks. In this, case the 
Act neither helps nor hinders. Again, the workers sometimes 
refuse to work overtime, but let me leave that for the present. The 
Act says that the permission of the local authorities must be obtained 
if overtime is to be worked. This provision has remained a dead 
letter. 

Mr. Beck, General Manager : Working hours in agriculture 
depend on the weather, and the Act is useless. Workers must 
be paid at the end of each week and cannot wait four weeks for 
their money. If they have overtime to their credit at the end of 
a week, they wiU never allow this to be carried over to the next 
week, as it might then be counted out by an equal number of hours 
undertime. That is why the collective agreements state that aU 
hours vin excess of ten shall be paid for. 

Mr. ZiTEK : Overtime hours in agriculture cannot possibly 
be controlled ; there would have to be a secretary in every field, 
watch in hand, to count them. In any case, theoretical calculations 
are useless in agriculture. What is wanted is that the state should 
find some way of compeUihg the worker to spend all his working 
hours in real work and not in watching the time go by. 

Mr. Nebtjzblsky : The provision about compensatory reSt 
has remained a dead letter. It applied more especially to farm 
servants, and above all to deputatists (men employed in feeding 
animals, etc.), who are obliged by contract to work twelve hours 
a day or eighty -four hours per week, i.e. twice as much as 192 in 
four weeks. 

Mr. Vanicek, Secretary of the Organisation of National Socialist 
Agricultural Workers : It is quite true that the Act has not been 
strictly carried out. The speakers here have seized on the ready will 
which the workers have shown as an excuse for asserting that the 
8 -hour day cannot be applied to agriculture. But it was with our 
consent that the Act was put aside, and thanks to our ready devotion. 
The employers have always found us willing to work more than the 
eight hours when necessary, but we cannot allow' them to use our 
goodwill as a lever to exclude agriculture from the application of 
the Act. We' are aware that the Act authorises two hours' overtime 
a day ; in future our goodwill will be kept strictly Avithin those 
limits. 

Mr. KOMINEK : The Act provides for the distribution of working 
hours over a unit of time other than the day. I do not agree with 
Mr. Sousek's point of view. The workers themselves are conscious 
that agriculture is the basis of the whole of our national life. I 
ask the conference not to make the Act responsible for aU the errors 
which have been committed by the workers as well as by others. 
This state of affairs can only be improved by education, 'certainly 
not by means of the influences with which we have just been 
threatened by Mr. Vanicek. If I cannot induce the agricultural 
worker to work 300 days of eight hours in the year, what will he 
live on ? The purpose of the 8 -hour day is to give the worker eight 
hours out of the twenty -four in which to recover his strength and 
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the remaining eight hoiirs to complete his development as a human 
being. In winter the agricnltnral worker has more leisure than 
this arrangement implies. He is free to use it for his own education. 

Mr. Vanicek : That applies to day labo\irers only, and in no 
way to deputatists. 

Mr. SousEK : When the Act fixed the number of working 
hours to run over a period of four weeks, the intention was that any 
overtime should be compensated for by an equal number of hours' 
rest, and not by an increase -ia wages. But from what speakers say 
it would seem that workers are demanding payment for each day's 
overtime. Thus the compensatory rest clause has remained a dead 
' letter, though we had hoped by this very clause, to get a scheme of 
workiug hours which would satisfy the employer. Eestriction 
of hours of work can never be an end in itself, like output. These 
two requirements, hours and output, the clash between which is 
repeated iu the relations between employer and employed, can be 
brought into reconciliation one with the other by means of public 
discussion such as we are holding today. In any case it is absolutely 
essential la calculating hours to take the week, or even some longer 
period, as a basis. 

Let us pass to the third point. The question has already been 
dealt with and the enquiry on it is complete. 

Mr. KoMiNEK : The workers agree to work overtime even though 
the employer shall not have carried out the formality of obtaining 
the permission of the local authorities. 

Mr. Beck : Last year a working day of foxirteen hours was 
sometimes worked illegally. Permission from the local authorities 
cannot possibly be insisted on, because no one can foretell weather 
changes. In 1920 the workers were perfectly willing to do the 
necessary overtime even though not authorised. 

Mr. SoxJSEK : But it was compulsory to get permission from the 
local authorities. The employers did not get it because the workers 
did not insist. 

We will pass to the fourth point. Do the working hours which 
have been laid down siiffice to carry out operations properly f^ 

Mr. Zacek, representing the Central Union of JEmployees in Large- 
scale Farming in Cmecho -Slovakia : We sent out a written enquiry. 
. All the replies were in the negative. We have not the least wish 
to see working hottrs regulated by :theoretical calculations. We 
have the public interest in view. Hours in agriculture cannot be 
regulated by law. They are subject to the laws of nature alone. 
In winter we constantly work only four hours, while in summer 
we have to do sixteen or eighteen hours' intensive work. Everything 
depends on the goodwill of the workers, for if they insist on the 
8-hour day, cultivation will come to a standstill. Our organisations 
are against the 8-hour day and -wish to come to an agreement with 
the labour organisations in order to see whether agricultural work 
cannot be fitted into what Kature requires. 

Mr. Nebtjzelskt : It is not true that we only work four hours 
a day in winter. At the end of the season the day labourers are 
dismissed and the men who stay on, are made to work as hard as 
they can. I demand the 8-hour day for labourers. 
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Mr. KxJBZ : Nature yields to no law. If eight hours' work 
only is done, the needs of the land will never be satisfied. The 
land will suffer, and so wiU the nation, for the harvest will not be 
got in in time. This was the principal cause of the bad sugar-beet 
harvest in 1919, and there is a risk that the same thing wUl happen 
about this year's potato harvest. But I am bound to admit that 
cases iQ which workers refuse to go on working after the eight hours 
are up are few and far between and are becoming more so. The 
workers have* been familiar with what the land needs from their 
childhood up, and they themselves see to it that these needs are 
satisfied and mostly work with a will when it is really necessary. 
In practice the agricultural worker understands what crop 
cultivation implies and does not make a shibboleth of the 8-hour 
day. 

Mr. KoMiNEK : Workers are now mostly working as hard, as 
is required. If we want to ensure a good enough cultivation, we 
have only to use a little common sense in interpreting , the Act. 
To repeal the Act would do no one any good. All we want are 
reasonable amendments. The regrettable incidents in the first 
year or two were due to the fact that some of the authorities concerned 
had no first-hand acquaintance with agricultural operations. 
Experienced specialists have now been put in charge. 

Mr. SOTJSEK : . We have now to come to some decision as to 
whether the working hours which have been laid down suffice 
to carry out necessary operations. With your permission I propose 
to put to you the statement that the provisions of the Act are 
in themselves sufficient, provided, of course, that they are applied 
with common sense. 

We' will pass to the fifth point. What influence has the 8-hour 
day had on the rise in wages ? 

The first ten hours of work have been counted normal and paid 
for at the ordinary rate. The eleventh and twelfth hours have been 
paid for 50 per cent, extra. The rise in wages refers only to overtime 
and is not the cause of the high cost of living. 

Mr. KoMiNEK : In normal times it would have been quite 
possible to estimate the influence of the Act on the rise in prices. 
But this Act was introduced at an abnormal time, when wages had 
already risen to ten or twenty times their ordinary level and when 
the cost of living was already high. The rise in wages was not due 
to the Act, but to the cost of living, which made it necessary for 
workers to demand higher wages from the end of the war onwards. 
We are bound to. admit that living rose before wages, though any 
further rise in wages which might take place now would send up 
•prices still further. 

Dr. Lazak : It was at the workers' own request that the first 
ten hours were paid for at the normal rate, and that the eleventh 
and twelfth hours only were counted overtime. On our side we 
renounce the right allowed us under the Act of only paying overtime 
for hours in excess of 192 per four weeks. 

Mr. SousBK ' : The discussion has proved that though the 
four-weekly period was adopted with a view to compensating for 
overtime by corresponding rest hours, this system was never put 
into practice. Instead, only the eleventh and following hours were 
counted overtime. In 1919 production came to a kind of standstill 
owing to the Act. Prices rose' owing to the shortage of commodities 
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and the worker was forced to ask for higher wages. Thus the Act 
certainly had an important influence on the rise in the cost of living 
during the years 1919 and 1920. 

Mr. KijRZ : I am in agreement with the last speaker. The 
8 -hour day has influenced the rise in living, but the influence was 
a moral one. The Act is a step forward in social reform by 
comparison with the old economic system, which had little 
consideration for the worker. But this reform ha^ received a 
demagogic interpretation. However, the moral influence of the 
Act on the cost of living is bound to fade with time, and we shall 
Certainly advance towards adjusting our methods of work, our 
methods of production, and our methods of calculating prices. 
When these factors have been adjusted to each other we shall have 
returned to a normal state of affairs, by which we do not mean 
a state identical with what existed before the war, but rather the 
permanent establishment of conditions introduced by the Eevolution. 

Mr. SoTJSEK : In my opuiion the 8 -hour day has certainly had 
a?i influence on the rise in wages, but the extent of this influence 
cannot be exactly calculated. 

We wiU pass to the sixth point. To what extent have wages 
influenced the rise in the price of agricultural crops ? 

Mr. Kominee: : As I have already said, prices had already 
risen in 1919, and wages only rose afterwards. It is true that in 
the course of 1920 wages began to influence the price of agricultural 
products ; but from the moment of the introduction of hourly rates 
the employer has had no interest iu employing fifty persons working 
sixteen hours a day instead of one hundred persons working eight 
hours, provided, of course, that the same amount of work is got 
through. 

Mr. SousEK : We are now discussing the sixth point. I am 
considering the rise in the price of cereals and sugar-beet. 

Mr. Adolf, Secretary : This year wages have had no influence 
in raising the, price of sugar, as they were only fixed after the 
factories had fixed the sugar price. In the case of cereals, opinions 
may differ. The employers demanded that selling prices be fixed, 
but did not wish to fix production costs till afterwards. But the 
worker must first of all know what price he is going to ask for his 
labour ; the employers can determine the price of products 
afterwards. We claim that wages were only raised in proportion 
to the rise in prices. These statements can all be checked for the 
current year. 

I ' Mr. ISTebuzelsky : I should like to point out that last year, 
when sugar cost ten kronen, the workers received the same wages 
as when it cost twelve kronen. 

Mr. Ktjez : Before the war agricultural wages represented 
16 per cent, of the selling price of the products, while today they 
represent 50 to 60 per cent. Mr. Adolf's statement is thus correct. 
We are continually coming nearer to the day when profits will 
vanish and give place to losses. At the present moment probably 
75 per cent, of the large farms are working at a loss. Where they 
are making profits, these are earned by industrial undertakings 
which are attached to them and which compensate for the losses 
on the strictly agricultural part of the establishment. 
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Mr. SotrSEK : It appears from the statement of Mr. Kurz that 
wages have risen much faster than prices ; they used only to constitute 
16 per cent, of the selling price, while they now constitute 50 per 
cent. 

(The Conference was adjourned for a quarter of an hour.) 

Mr. SoxJSEK : We will pass to the seventh point. What has 
been the influence of the 8 -hour day on the carrying out of operations 
at the right time ? 

Dr. JiAZAn : The answer is implied in the answers to previous 
qiiestions. The influence of the 8-hour day has been comparatively 
slight. Its moral influence has certainly been bad, but an influence 
of this kind is very difficult to estimate. For instance, we must 
take this autumn's bad weather into account ; there has been no 
rain and the ground has been too dry to plough. This has 
nothing to do with the Act. Last year the Association of Sugar- 
Beet Growers stated that about two million quintals of beet were 
left in the ground; 40 to 50 per cent, of this loss must be put down 
to the 8 -hour day, or rather to lack of goodwill on the part of the 
workers. But since the labour organisations have been able to 
influence the workers and to explain that the Act allowed more than 
eight hours' work in a day if hours were distributed over a certain 
period, the influence of the Act Cannot be said to be bad. 

Mr. Nbbuzelsky : On the -other hand, I am acquainted with 
cases in which it was the employer's fault that the harvest failed. 
There was enough labour, but the employers themselves admit 
that they refused to employ it, because they could not get enough 
supervising staff to control the work. 

Mr. KxjEZ : Last year was a specially bad sugar-beet season. 
The estimate of the harvest as made by the Association of Sugar- 
Beet Growers was too high, but in the last resort it cannot be denied 
that the 8 -hour day helped to prevent it from being got in in time. 

Mr. KoMiNEK : The 8 -hour day, interpreted literally, would 
have an unfavorable effect on cultivation, but it has never been 
strictly observed in this country. In Bohemia there are a 
considerable number of sugar-beets left in the ground at the end of 
October every year. On 31 October of last year, however, there 
were unusually early falls of snow, and if the sugar-beets rotted 
under the snow this was due to the weather. This year the sugar- 
beet harvest is already being hurried on. The rigid application 
of the 8 -hour day to agriculture would have an absolutely disastrous 
effect, but the Act has never been taken literally here. Hours of 
work have been distributed over certain periods, and it has been 
possible to get the work done in time. 

Mr. Matha, Manager in Slovakia : The Act was incorrectly 
interpreted. It was thought that it prohibited aU work in excess 
of eight hours. This view, of course, had a bad effect on cultivation. 

Mr. SousEK : You admit yourself that the harm came from 
a misinterpretation of the Act. 

Mr. Beck, General Manager : During the first years the workers, 
who had only just been organised, believed that the Act forbade 
them to work ipore than eight hours. This misinterpretation, 
combined with the bad weatherj led to an extremely bad harvest. 
In a normal year about 10 to 15 per cent, of the beet crop remains 
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in the ground. This year, however, the good weather made it 
possible to get the harvest in. 

Mr. SoTJSEK : It appears from the remarks which have been 
made that, owing .to a misinterpretation of the Act and to the 
nnfavourable weather, the situation last year was bad. We may, 
therefore, expect that when normal conditions are restored the 
8-hour day, applied on the four-weekly system, will have no bad 
effect on the harvest. 

Mr. Ktjez : What happened last year with the sugar-beets 
has happened this year with the grain, owing to the same 
misinterpretation of the Act. But we must not generalise, and I 
hope that -things will get better each year. 

Mr. Beck : Inspector Komiuek has stated that the 8 -hour day 
would kill agriculture. Thanks, however, to the goodwill of the 
workers' organisations, the workers have been willing to exceed 
the legal eight hours and to work twelve and fourteen hours a day, 
and this has saved the situation. 

Mr. SotjSek : The discussion has proved that it is to the interest 
of both sides that field work should be done at the right moment. 
K either side can, however, claim credit for having been willing 
to do this. All were bound to do their best. 

We have finished the discussion of the seventh point, and we 
will pass to the eighth, namely, the influence of the 8-hour day 
on the workers' standard of industry. 

Mr. ZiTEK : The legal regulation of hours of work has lowered 
the worker's standard of willingness and his output. Only two 
machines are being used now, where four were used before or during 
the war, because it is impossible get the required labour. That 
is why the grain could not be brought in or threshed, and so on, at 
the right time. 

Mr. Matha : The Hast speaker's remarks also apply to the 
standard and output of the workers in Slovakia. 

Mr. Kxmz : We caimot make the Act solely, responsible for a 
work-shyness which was there before it was passed. Wages have 
risen so much that the workers are now earning more than they 
ever hoped for. Because their income was sufficient for their needs, 
they neglected their work. ' But this situation only lasted a short 
time, as it depended upon the supply of agricultural labour at the 
moment. The agricultm'al labourers have never been to anything 
more than the village school, are badly educated, and have very 
little knowledge of life in general. They are intellectually on a 
lower level than the industrial workers. They did not appreciate 
the fact that if the recent turn in events broxight them prosperity, 
it was not making the best use of it to spend all they got on their 
selfish pleasures, but that tiey ought to seize the opportunity to 
raise their standard of Uving.' Education and culture a,lone can raise 
the standard of industry. I therefore demand that active interest 
be taken in the education of the agricultural worker, so that he 
should not spend his bigger wages on drink and cards, but on his 
own development and that of his children. 

The state of affairs which I have just described arose inevitably 
out of the conditions of the agricultural worker. But ' when a man's 
intellectual and moral level is raised, his requirements and those 
of his family are also raised, and even if he is earning a good wage 
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he will not refuse to work by the job. There has until now been 
a prejudice against this kind of work in agriculture. It has been 
argued that payment by the job throws out the arrangement of the 
work, but a man working by the job earns two or three times as 
much in less time than a man working by the hour. A skilled hand 
who earns good money is looked on with jealousy by the rest, who 
try to hinder, him in his work. This is only a passing state of affairs, 
but it cannot be denied that it exists. It will improve with time, 
and workers, employers, and the state ought to join together to 
put an end to it. 

Mr. KoMiNBK : Work-shyness, with its natural consequences, 
is a result of the war, and is therefore a temporary phenomenon 
which would have been just as important as it actually is, if the 
Act on the 8-hour day had never been passed. 

Mr. SousEK : The remarks made would seem to prove that 
there has been a certain decrease in output, which, cannot, however, , 
be directly put down to the Act. It must rather be looked on as 
part of a situation affecting all classes of society. 

Mr. Ktibz : The Act has been wrongly applied under the 
influence of elements which we are managing to master better evety 
day. ; 

Mr. SousBK : What has been the effect of regulating hours 
of labour on the problem of the rural eyodus ? 

Mr, ZiTEK : Workers have migrated from the towns to the 
country, both because of the food supply and because of thB Act. 
This has especially been the case with large families. ; 

Mr. L0TE.ING, repre-tenting the German Section of the AgriciCliural 
Couneil : In my opinion, the Act has not had any special influence 
here ; workers have always preferred industrial work on account 
of the material advantages which it offers. 

Mr. Matha : In Slovakia migration to the country has 
• taken place on a fairly large scale, owing to the better food conditions 
there. ' 

Mr. KoMiNEK : The difference between the standard of living 
of agricultural and industrial workers is not so great as it was before 
the war, as the position of the former has greatly improved. 

Mr. Adolph : I agree with the last speaker. A certain number 
of industrial labourers have migrated to the country ; but. this 
movement may be reversed as soon as industry recovers and 
if industrial work maintains its advantages over agricultural work. 
So that in a few years we may lose our most active workers and 
be reduced to old and disabled men. In order to prevent this possible 
future shortage of agricultural labour, we who represent the workers' 
organisations are deliberately doing our best to abolish the 
inequality between the conditions of the agricultural and the 
industrial worker. That is the only way of ensuring a sufficient 
supply of agricultural labour. In Slovakia the situation is difficult 
because of the great attraction which America has for agricultural 
workers. Our country is exporting not its produce, but its men. 
So it is important that industrial and agricultural workers should 
at last be put on an equal footing. 
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Mr. SouSEK ; In order to prevent a rural exodus, the conditions 
of the two classes of workers must be levelled up. As the workers' 
representatives have stated, the condition of agricultural workers 
has improved a great deal. We are now approaching the ideal 
which inspired the Acf on the 8-hour day. 

We ought to try and make the present state of affairs permanent. 

We will now pass to the tenth point. How far has the 8-hour 
day helped to improve the material condition of the workers ? 

Mr. Adolf : The shortening of the working day has given the 
workers opportunities of self-education and of culture. For 
thirty-five years they asked for the 8-hour day, but, if we consider 
their condition, we cannot pretend that they have yet received 
all that has long been due to them. When the rural worker is in 
the fields working with his horse he does not think of the miserable 
conditions under which he Uves ; but when he goes home with the 
best intentions of spending his spare time in self-development, 
he finds a house without light or heat, the state of which really 
beggars description. It wordd horrify you to see the miserable 
hovels in which the agricultural workers live. The houses have 
not even doors and windows enough. How can these men enjoy 
the pleasures of family life 1 They cannot go to the public-house 
because they have no money, and educational courses and lectures 
are comparatively rare in the rural districts. Thus, though the 
Act has alleviated the toil of the agricultural worker and given him 
an opportunity for self -development, he is unable to make use it. 
Therefore the Act has not fulfilled the expectations formed of it. 
This is not the fault of the Act itself, but of the material conditions 
in which the agricultural workers are obliged to spend their Uves. 
It Avill not be until these conditions have been improved that the 
educational activity of our organisations, which has already begun, 
will make the agricultural worker the equal of the industrial worker 
and will give him more sense of civic responsibility and raise his 
standard of work. 

Mr. Nebuzelsky : The condition of the deputatists has greatly 
improved in comparison with what it was before the war. They 
are now able to keep poultry, etc., and thus they do not need to 
buy so much as they did. Their principal problem is the clothing 
problem, and an effort should be made to solve it. The real cause 
of the present state of affairs, w;e must always remember, is the general 
economic situation. There is also a great deal to be done on the 
housing question, and we hope that with the goodwill of all parties 
we. shall be able to carry out this very necessary reform. My 
colleague has alluded to the education and development of the 
workers. This is dealt with on the eleventh point. I should like 
to say, however, that it is absolutely necessary to make it generally 
known that the agricultural labourer has been greatly neglected 
m this respect, and that it will be necessary to work hard in order 
to make this good. I therefore appeal to the employers, and should 
Uke to point out to them that when the labour organisations are 
obliged to spend months in negotiating coUective agreements they 
cannot devote themselves as much as they could wish to educational 
Z^'^^-.Jx^^^^^^ ^^^9 ^^® *° *^^® *^is opportunity of expressing a 
^v?\*^^* *^® employers wiU respect the collective agreements 
which they have signed. ° 

A Eepeesentative of the German Farmers of Moravia and 
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Silesia : In Moravia and Silesia nearly all the villages liave electric 
light, so that it cannot be said that housing conditions are bad. 

Mr. ZiTEK : In Bohemia, I am sorry to say that conditions are 
such as the preceding speakers have described ; electric light 
is installed hardly anywhere. There is also a shortage of oil. 
In some cases, owing to the lack of oil and candles, the workers 
have been forced to use torches for lighting. We have been promised 
oil for the year 1921. The Government must make an effort 
to better the conditions under which the agricultural workers are 
suffering. 

Mr. KoMiNBK : The Eight-Hour Day Act has made things 
much better. In the old days the worker had to work long hours 
for a small wage, while now he has to be paid for every hour he 
works. Hourly rates have great advantages for the agricultural 
worker. As regards housing, conditions are bad in the districts 
we represent, but it must be remembered that the large landowners 
are unwilling to sink capital in view of the probable introduction of 
agrarian reform. Next year, as the last speaker said, we have been 
promised oil. 

Mr. ZiTEK : Well, that is a reason for being done with agrarian 
reform as soon as possible ; it is perfectly natural that the large 
landowners should be unwilling to shoulder any repairs when they 
do not even know if they are going to continue to own the land. 

Mr. SoxTSEK : The discussion on the tenth poiat has made 
clear an admitted improvement in the material condition of the 
workers. There is stDl a great deal to be done, but it must be 
remembered that changes of this kind cannot take place in a day. 
I consider the intellectual and moral elevation of the workers to 
be of the greatest importance. The Treaty of Peace itself lays 
down the principle that the agricultural worker must no longer be 
regarded as a piece of goods, but as a human being. 

We must now consider what use the workers have made of 
their leisure time for purposes of self -development. A good deal 
has already been said on this subject. Does any gentleman wish 
to make any further remarks ? 

Mr. LoTRiNG : The courses which were organised were only 
attended by agricultural workers to a very liKiited extent. A special 
staff ought to be recruited for medical attendance in the country, 
and this staff should be trained in first-aid, as is done in Germany. 

Mr. ZiTEK : .The shortage of lighting prevents the agricultural 
worker from making the best use of his free time. 

Mr. KoMTNEK : The agricultural worker spends most of his 
free time in politics and in organising himself. Only when he has 
finished with this, does the question of self-development arise. 
Allow me also to point out that though he has very little spare time 
in summer, he has plenty in winter. Let us hope that we shall 
soon get back back to a normal state of affairs. Then we ^hall 
be able to provide proper housiag accommodation for the workers. 

Dr. Lazau : The agricultural worker is at the moment making 
his first entry into- political life. He is beginning to read labour 
papers and trade journals and so on. That you are able to 
understand ; but, you go on to say, he is using his spare time in 
studying labour organisation. Here he is perfectly right, for labour 
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organisation should be the worker's school. You tell us again 
that the worker is over interested ia politics. Personally, I am 
glad to hear it. There is a large range of questions ia which the 
workers have no representatives on public bodies. Formerly they 
had no time ro read, but a number of useful books now circulate 
among them. The trade imions are the mainstay of the worker's 
education and I repeat that they are his best school. The einployers 
look At the unions from the political point of view only and view 
them as hostile bodies, which is a pity. In general, the agricultural 
labourer has been seriously neglected. 

Mr. Hamza : I have come across a number of workers who 
are wanting to educate themselves and trying to get hold of books. 
But during the disturbed period which has followed on the war, 
labour organisations have been absorbed by political questions and 
have been able to do very Uttle for the workers' education. The 
political organisations are open to intelligent salaried employees, 
and with their help much may be done for the manual workers. 
I appeal to employers not to prevent their employees from 
undertaking this necessary work by putting obstacles in their way. 
They [will serve their own best interests by abstaining. We trade 
unionists, who live among workers in the fields and forests, must 
organise educational courses. Quarrels between employers and 
workers will then stop, and both wiU know exactly what to expect 
of on^ another. 

Mr. SoTJSEK : We may hope a great deal from the future in 
improving the condition of the workers. The workers wish to raise 
themselves intellectually and morally, but up to the present they 
have had difficulties to face. In the last resort, however, it appears 
that the effects of the Act have been favourable. 

I should be glad to hear any further general remarks. It seems 
to me that the discussion has not been wholly unfavourable to the 
Act. 

A German In-spectob : StiQ, the Act has a bad influence on 
farm servants, making them apt to be slack in their work; The 
farmers and their families have to work hard, while the servants . 
enjoy themselves and shelter themselves behind the law. 

Mr. KxiKZ : The Act has a very bad effect on cultivation and 
does no good to worker or employer. Wpre it to be strictly carried 
out, cultivation would be in great danger. It is quite clear that 
nothing can be done agamst the wiU of the workers, for they would 
only have to down tools ; then, if there is a strike, there is always the 
danger that the fme weather will pass without having been turned 
to account. The Act does not at present sufficiently guarantee 
agricultural production. In my opinion, it ought to be better 
adjusted to the requirements of the land. The Act itself should 
provide for an authority, certain to act with common sense, and 
having stiU greater freedom to apportion working hours without 

of b'ofh narffes' 'tLV^^ ""^''^'^ *« '^'^"^ *^« formal Zsen 
ot both parties. The Act aUows a great number of exceptions 
When necessary, working hours may be sixteen instead of St" 
and It seemslcunous to call an Act' of this kind the Eight Sr 
Day Act. In short, my opinion is that there are certain 
omissionsm the Act and that in 'its present form it ?s not verv 
favourable to the economic development of the country ^ 
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Mr. SousEK : The Act was not passed only on account of 
health considerations ; it also provides a basis for calculating wages, 
in stating that a standard wage shall be paid for eight hours' work 
and not for ten hours' work. Objections against the title of the 
Act therefore fall to the ground. 

Mr. Ktjkz : I was only speaking of agricultural cultivation. 
The Act cannot remain in force in this sphere without being 
amended, in my opinion. 

Mr. Adolf : The worker's have become accustomed to the new 
conditions and will not consent to having the Act amended. They 
are unwilling to depart from it except when the nature of the work 
and crop requirements make it unavoidable. I do not imagine 
that the Ministry of Social Welfare intends to amend the Act. Mr. 
Kurz expressed a fear that the workers might lay too much stress 
on the letter of the law, but I ask him to believe that as the Act 
has not been amended up to the present, it will not be amended in 
future either. The worker of the present day loves his Bepublic 
and^is- attached to its laws. 

Mr. KoMiNEK : My opinion, which might be communicated 
to the International Labour Conference at Geneva, is as follows : 

(1) Agriculture cannot be adapted to a uniform distribution of 
working hours, whether eight or nine per day. All attempts at 
legal regulation of hours of work in agriculture should therefore 
be confined to laying down a general total of hours, to be apportioned 
over a certain period according to the weather and to crop 
requirements. 
' (2) The Act does not say that eight hours are to be worked per 
day, but that 192 hours are to be worked per period of four weeks 
(Section I, Clause .5). This elasticity of the working day within 
a longer period should be maintained, and perhaps even more 
widely applied. 

(3) The effect of the legal regulation of working hours is mainly 
one of wages. It ensures that the worker shall be paid extra f6r 
any work in excess of his standard hours. 

Mr. Vanicek : The Act was intended to apply to all workers. 
It allows two hours' overtime per day to be worked for twenty 
weeks, an amount of overtime which, spread over the five months, 
is quite sufficient. No useful purpose would be served by amending 
the Act, and this should on no account be done. All proposals of 
this kind appear to me to be illusory. The Act allows overtime, 
subject to the consent of the local authorities. There is not the 
least need for amendments. The Act is satisfactory in its present 
form, and we intend to maintain it. 

Mr. KuKZ : The Act must be amended in such a way as to allow 
' those who bear entire responsibility to have an absolutely free 
hand in regulating working hours. 

Mr. SouSEK : We will not take a vote on Mr. Kominek's 
proposal ; the decision on this question must be left to a future date. 
If it is really necessary to amend the Act, this cannot be done until 
all those concerned have been heard, and in any case not before 
the Geneva Conference. 
, Mr. KxTRZ : I ask that mention be made in the Conference 
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Eeport of the fact that I have no objection to having the Act 
amended. 

Mr. SouSEE agreed. 

Mr. LoTRiNG : I ask for representation, for the German 
Agricultural Section at the International Labour Conference at 
Geneva. 

Mr. Vanicek : I ask that mention be made in the Conference 
Eeport that I am opposed to any amendment of the Act. 

Mr. SoxJSEK : I agree. We wUl pass to the fourteenth point. 

Mr. KuKZ : I should like to make one more remark on the 
thirteenth point. A time is bound to come when the changes now 
hieing made in production methods will give rise to a more or less 
critical situation. This remains an obscure point, for we cannot 
yet tell how far our national economic life as a whole will be affected. 
I should therefore like to stress the need for making the Act embrace 
not only the present, but the future and also the situation abroad. 

Mr. SousEK : We have come to the end of our agenda. I 
have already informed you that the Eeport of this conference will 
be used in preparing for the Geneva Conference and in the work of 
the International Labour Office. I have pleasure in recognising the 
high standard of our discussions and the conciliatory spirit in which 
they have been carried on. We must not forget that the Eight 
Hour Day Act was, in a way, a sudden improvisation. It is not 
surprising that it is not perfect. But its defects are such as can 
be corrected or such as wiU disappear of themselves in course of 
time. 

I wish to thank gentlemen for their share in today's conference, 
and I would remind them that if they wish to send a resolution or 
information to the representative of the International Labour Office, 
he will be pleased to receive them, and consideration will be given 
to them. The Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry of Social 
Welfare will both be represented at the Geneva Conference, where 
their experts will be able to take part in the discussions. 

I declare the conference at an end. 

The conference closed at .3 p. m. 
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